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Prime Minister made what was on the whole a 

satisfactory statement on the Reparations ques- 
tion, but his attempt to defend his 1918 election speeches 
was, to say the least, not very successful. He quoted 
Mr. Henderson as having declared on December 9th, 
1918, that he was in favour of “‘ exacting from Germany 
the fullest possible restitution for devastation, and 
wrong-doing outside legal warfare.” The House of 
Commons is so used to Mr. Lloyd George that no one 
there seems to have thought it worth while to comment 
upon the inimitable impudence of his attempt to use 
this quotation as a justification either for his own 
speeches or for the Reparation clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles. We imagine that what Mr. Henderson 
said in 1918 he would stand by to-day; there is no 
reason why he should not, for his words clearly and 
explicitly exclude all those claims (e.g. for pensions) 
which went beyond the provision of the Fourteen Points 
and which were the basis of the grotesquely swollen 
liabilities which Mr. Lloyd George and M. Clemenceau 
forced the Germans to acknowledge. A great deal has 
come to light during the past two years concerning the 
inner history of the Paris Conference, and it is now 
abundantly clear that Mr. Lloyd George, more than 
any other man in Europe, is responsible for the financial 
provisions of the Treaty and for the extravagant hopes 
which the French people built upon them. The whole 
of the present difficulty about Reparations turns indeed 
largely on his personality. He promised so much 
and he has cheated them—that is the view of the average 
Frenchman; consequently, as far as Reparations are 
concerned, he is the worst possible negotiator that 
Great Britain could have. If he had acted by the letter 


l the House of Commons on Wednesday the 








and spirit of Mr. Henderson’s declaration, the Repara- 
tions question would have been definitely settled years 
ago. 

* * * 


On the question of inter-Allied indebtedness, the 


Prime Minister took a quite reasonable line. We owe 
£1,000,000,000, we are owed £3,000,000,000 ; and we 


cannot, he argued, deal with one side of the balance-sheet 
without dealing with the other. Our position vis-a-vis 
our single creditor, America, is morally a very strong 
one. We borrowed money from her, it is true, but only 
to pass it on to our Allies—we never, ourselves, had the 
spending of a penny of American money. Another 
and a quite fair way of putting it is that America, 
having faith in British solvency, was acute enough to 
insist upon our backing our Allies’ bills. The demand 
was reasonable while America was a neutral, but after 
she came into the war she might well have consented 
to cancel the collateral security which she had obliged 
us to give. However, she did not do so and we shall 
honour our bond. Taking that for granted, however, 
there remain two ways of regarding the problem. We 
may insist, with Mr. Lloyd George, that we cannot 
forgive our Allies’ debts to us until America consents 
to cancel our endorsement of the loans which nominally 
were advanced to us but actually to France and Italy. 
Alternatively we may hold, with Mr. Asquith, that our 
best course is to release our debtors without regard to 
the policy upon which America may eventually decide. 
Wisdom, we think, suggests the latter course; but a 
definite settlement of the Reparations question should 


come first. 
+ 7. ok 


Tales of Turkish atrocities perpetrated on the Greeks 
continue to dribble in and the melancholy subject has 
again been debated in the Commons this week. Mem- 
bers championing one side or the other bandied recrim- 
inations across the floor of the House, and Mr. Harms- 
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worth had the task of defending a Government which 
is impotent to solve the deadlock that it has produced 
in Asia Minor. It was an unenviable task, and it will 
continue to be so, we believe, so long as Mr. Lloyd 
George goes on dabbling in the affairs of the Near East. 
As for the atrocities, we see little good in harping on 
them in Parliament and in the Press. There is not the 
least prospect of our making any effective intervention 
against the Kemalists. On the other hand, we can do 
considerable mischief by renewing false hopes in Athens. 
Already we are told that the campaign in the British 
Press has helped to strengthen the new Coalition 
Government in Greece. We are not concerned, of 
course, whether the Greek Government is strong or 
weak; but we are concerned to see that it shall be 
under no illusions about our policy. If Greece counts 
on getting from us oncemore, in the phrase of one of the 
correspondents, “the trust and support to which she 
considers she is entitled,’’ she may worsen a bad situation. 
The one chance of a settlement in the Near East is that 
Greece should keep quiet. 


* * * 


Ten thousand British patriots are shouting themselves 
hoarse over the ““ Rutenberg scandal.’ Some of them, 
we gather, do not like Mr. Rutenberg’s birth—for he 
isa Jew. Others do not like his political antecedents— 
for he dabbled in Russian affairs with Kerensky, it 
seems. But most find the head and front of his offence 
in the fact that he is not a Briton. For this alien 
engineer has secured from the High Commissioner and 
the Colonial Office large concessions for developing 
and harnessing the water power of Palestine, and, 
furthermore, he has gone abroad to seek capital and has 
even, we are told, placed orders for machinery in Ger- 
many. Here, cry the patriots, is a monstrous betrayal 
of the British Empire! “ Why,” asks the Times, 
“did not the British administration of Palestine con- 
sider primarily British interests?” But is Palestine 
part of the British Empire? And is it the duty of the 
Palestine administration to consider primarily British 
interests ? We were under the impression that we 
were acting in Palestine as a mandatory power under 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, that is to say, 
that we were trustees primarily for the welfare and 
interests of the people of Palestine, and that special 
privileges for our own trade or commerce were the 
very last thing we were expected to consider. May be, 
says the Morning Post—putting one foot firmly down 
on Russian Jews and the other on Lord Robert Cecil 
—that shows that “the League of Nations, among 
its other functions, is a precaution against England 
making any profits out of its conquests.” We hope 
that the patriots will have their way and secure a debate 
on this “ scandal.’’ If we can be clear that a mandate 
is not what we thought it was, but another way of 
spelling greedy nationalism, we shall at least have the 
satisfaction of burying one more hypocrisy, and of 
knowing that British soldiers who died in Palestine 
died for something more substantial than trashy ideals. 


* * * 


When is a pledge not a pledge? When it is only 


“an alleged undertaking,” says Mr. Fisher, “ which 
I certainly did not give expressly and which I contend 
cannot possibly be deduced as a necessary implication.” 





But, as Lord Burnham pointed out to the Select Com- 
mittee on Teachers’ Pensions, the non-contributory 
pension scales were undoubtedly taken into account 
in fixing salary scales, the proposal of the Government 
to introduce a contributory system was tantamount to 
a five per cent. reduction of salaries, and it partook, 
in his opinion, “ of the nature of sharp practice.” The 
Committee, it appears, has cleared the honour of the 
Government by deciding by four votes to three that 
there was no pledge. We imagine that that will be 
the end of the episode ; for it is hardly likely that, in 
face of Lord Burnham’s evidence and of such a dis- 
agreement on the Select Committee, the Government 
will risk riding for another fall by reintroducing their 
project. We do not, of course, suggest that Mr. Fisher 
and his colleagues are embarrassed by any ethical 
scruples; they have doubtless had their laugh over 
Lord Burnham’s naive remark that “‘ the State should 
not do things which, in private life, though within the 
letter of the law, would be looked on with disfavour 
and suspicion by the ordinary citizen.” But teachers 
have votes, and votes are not a thing to laugh about. 


* * * 


Important developments are expected in the 
engineering dispute. The ballot of the forty-seven 
Unions on the employers’ revised terms has_ been 
completed ; but as we write the result is not yet known 
The A.E.U., which is holding a National Delegate 
Conference for consideration of its future policy, will 
doubtless be guided in part by the result of the vote 
taken by the other Unions. This week-end, therefore, 
will probably see either a resumption of negotiations 
which will end the lock-out, or a definite settling down 
on both sides to a further period of struggle. Un- 
successful attempts are still being made by unofficial 
bodies to extend the area of the dispute, and in a 
few centres there has been trouble in the Union ranks. 
The A.E.U. Executive, for example, has just suspended 
the majority of its Sheffield District Committee for 
ordering a strike of the men in the non-federated shops. 
This attempt to call out engineers who are not directly 
affected by the dispute appears to be the worst possible 
policy. It may be true enough that a certain amount of 
work is being diverted from federated to non-federated 
shops; and certain difficulties do arise where a firm 
is affiliated to the Employers’ Federation in respect 
of one of its shops, and not of another. But the balance 
of advantage seems to be clearly against any extension 
of the dispute that can be avoided. The proposal 
to stop the power stations, and so force public inter- 
vention, has at least this in its favour—that it might 
shorten the dispute. But, as the attempt would almost 
certainly fail, this point does not arise. 


* * * 


The agenda has just been issued for the forthcoming 
Annual Conference of the Labour Party, to be held 
this month at Edinburgh. It contains little that is 
likely to provoke strong controversy. Such resolu- 
tions as those which call for the resignation of Labour 
members from the Privy Council and the exclusion of 
Freemasons from the Labour Party are not likely to 
be treated seriously. The most controversial proposal, 
made by the Executive Committee, has the object of 
excluding from the position of delegate to the Conference 
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any person who will not individually accept the 
Constitution and principles of the Party, or who is 
a member of any organisation which has for one of 
its objects the return to Parliament or to any Local 
Authority of candidates not endorsed by the Labour 
Party, or approved as running in association with the 
Labour Party. This proposal is clearly directed against 
the Communists, and aims at the exclusion of 
Communist delegates. The words “running in 
association with the Labour Party” are obviously 
intended to apply to Co-operative candidates. There 
are a number of resolutions, mostly from local bodies, 
which aim at pledging the Labour Party against any 
electoral or parliamentary arrangement with the 
Liberals. These are not very important in practice ; 
for the Labour policy, in any situation which would 
make such an dean possible, would clearly in fact 
be settled in the light of that situation, and not in 
accordance with any resolution carried in advance. 
The other noteworthy feature of the agenda is the very 
large number of resolutions dealing with housing— 
which will certainly be one of the principal issues at 
the next General Election. 


* * * 


The Poplar Guardians have lost no time in replying 
to the strictures of the Town Clerk of Bolton—the 
Health Ministry’s official investigator—and have issued 
their reply as a pamphlet, under the title, Poplar Pleads 
Guilty. This pamphlet, as Mr. Sidney Webb points 
out in an article in the Daily Herald, goes to the root 
of the matter. The whole of Mr. Cooper’s assumptions 
in his Report are those of the Poor Law Reformers, not 
of 1909, but of 1834, including even the long-abandoned 
— of deterrence. The Poplar Guardians tackle 
fr. Cooper, not only on the question of policy, about 
which it is permitted to disagree, but on the question of 
law. Their legal right to administer relief on the prin- 
ciples which they have adopted has been disputed ; 
but, as Mr. Webb points out, while they have made 
mistakes, they are legally in the right on the important 
points at issue. They refuse, for example, to take into 
account under all circumstances, in dealing with claims 
for relief, all earnings of children living at home. They 
point out that the effect of doing this would be to make 
the children leave home, and they ask by virtue of what 
law or regulation Mr. Cooper maintains that all such 
earnings must be taken into account. Poplar, doubtless, 
has given a broad interpretation to the term “ destitu- 
tion’; but, until an official definition of this term is 
forthcoming and is made mandatory, differences of 
interpretation are inevitable. The acceptance of the 
interpretation under which relief is withheld as long as 
there remains a stick to pawn is surely unthinkable ; 
but if this is rejected, destitution becomes a matter of 
degree. Whatever Mr. Cooper may think of them, 
the Poplar Guardians certainly have the people of 
Poplar behind them ; and, on the main counts in their 
quarrel with the Ministry of Health, their pamphlet 
makes a strong case. 


* * * 


The system of relief now in force for the unemployed 
has been aptly termed the “‘ cat and mouse” system, 
in recollection of a famous episode of suffrage warfare. 
In order to cut down expense, the Government recently 
got Parliament to approve an arrangement under which 
the unemployed ween who has exhausted his normal 
claim to benefit under the Act, instead of receiving the 
special benefit hitherto regularly paid, has five weeks 
in benefit, and five weeks without benefit, in alternating 
a. A proposal to halve the benefit could not 

ave been carried ; but by this means the Government 
hopes to achieve the same result, and to save the sol- 
vency of the unemployment fund. What is the sense 
of this procedure? In most cases it only means that 


during the “off’’ weeks, the unemployed man has to get 
15s. a week extra from the Board of Guardians. It 
does not save public money, it merely alters—for the 
worse—the incidence of the burden. As we have 
pointed out more than once, the dual system of relieving 
distress—half through the Employment Exchanges and 
half through the Boards of Guardians—is radically 
defective. Where no steps are taken to provide work, 
the proper course is to determine mortndl xs how much 
the unemployed worker ought to receive, and to pay 
that amount regularly through a single agency, national 
or local. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—Though in England 
the tendency seems to be to regard Mr. de Valera 
as a dictator to whom Mr. Collins and Mr. Griffith have 
surrendered at discretion, in Ireland his prestige, 
instead of increasing, has been sensibly diminished 
by the formation of the Coalition. He stands first and 
foremost for the republic, not only as an ideal, but 
as an established fact. The truth, however, can no 
longer be concealed that, where it is a question of 
dealing with hard realities, the republic is, at the best, 
a fiction. Dail Eireann can dissolve itself, but even 
in such a simple matter as an appeal to the constituencies 
it would be powerless were it not for the machinery 
set up by the Treaty. Naturally, these things have 
their effect upon Irish opinion which, in spite of its 
susceptibility to emotional seizures, is fundamentally 
realist. Its demand has always been that its politicians 
should deliver the goods, and events have convinced 
it that the best way of doing this is that favoured by 
Mr. Collins and Mr. Griffith. While it has offered no 
objection to united action by all political sections to 
restore order, it does not regard this co-operation as 
minimising in the slightest degree the necessity for 
bringing the Treaty into force at the earliest possible 
moment. This is really the dominant factor in the 
situation, and beside it the question of whether 
the responsibility of the Provisional Government to 
the new Provisional Parliament is a greater infringe- 
ment of the Treaty than this attempt of Dail Eireann to 
override the Provisional Government is really a trifling 
detail, formidable as it may loom in the minds of 
constitutional lawyers. The consternation created in 
the republican camp by the emergence of independent 
candidates, and still more by the eagerness of voters 
to back them, is in itself conclusive proof that Mr. de 
Valera is well aware that he is bluffing on a weak hand. 
It is too early as yet to say how many Independents 
will go to the poll, but should they muster in anything 
like the strength generally expected, the election, 
instead of obscuring the Treaty issue as was feared, 
promises to be a notable demonstration of the solidarity 
of public opinion in support of it. 

* * * 


The news from the North shows only too clearly that 
there is as yet no sign of any attempt by leaders on 
either side to deal with the problem in a _ of sanity 
and common sense. All parties are still wedded to 
“ bloody instructions,” and all, with one accord, deafen 
the world with protests when these “ return to plague 
the inventor.”” Sir James Craig met the I.R.A. raids 
and the firing of Belfast shops and factories with a 
round-up of Sinn Fein suspects. As a result of this 
round-up, hundreds of wanted men crossed the border 
and, joiming with I.R.A. irregulars, are threatening 
to descend with fire and sword upon the Six Counties. 
This massing on the frontier has led to a demand for 
active intervention by British troops, and the Die- 
Hards insist in the House of Commons that this inter- 
vention must take the shape of an invasion of Free 
State territory. It is curious, to say the least, that 
the very people who are demanding a free hand for 
British forces on the border will not give them a free 
s 
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hand in Belfast, where their activities would be wel- 
comed by all except the rival murder gangs. Mr. 
Churchill has rightly declined to organise a new 
conquest of Ireland to please Sir Henry Wilson on 
one side and Mr. Cathal Brugha on the other, but 
until the Wilsons and the Brughas are superseded by 
politicians with some tincture of statesmanship it 
seems idle to hope for any real improvement in the 


Ulster situation. 
* * 


PouiticaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—I suppose we may now 
anticipate as an almost accomplished fact the supplanting 
of Lord Curzon by Lord Balfour, if not at the Foreign 

Office, pretty certainly in the leadership of the Lords. Conceivably 
there is no such thought in Lord Balfour’s own mind. Neither 
the dignity nor the responsibilities of the position can offer much 
temptation to an ease-loving veteran who has himself filled the 
highest office under the Crown. But circumstances are strong, 
Lord Balfour is a party devotee, and Lord Curzon is absent. 
Not that the last factor is particularly vital. I have always 
held, and long ago predicted, that if Mr. Balfour could be persuaded 
to go to the Lords as a member of the Government it would 
infallibly be to take the first place there, partly with a view to 
checking Viscount Grey’s rising influence, partly in order to 
keep a more or less benevolent eye on the restless designs of the 
Lord Chancellor, and partly to cut the Diehard ground from 
under Lord Salisbury’s feet. 
* * * 

From the party as well as the Parliamentary point of view 
the rearrangement has its attractions. Alike in the Cabinet, 
in Parliament and in international intercourse it should restore 
some degree of authority to the spokesman of the Foreign Office. 
To the Tory peers, too, it should at last give a leader whom they 
may be prepared to follow, while at the same time it may afford 
some personal gratification to the Prime Minister—fleeting and 
illusory, yet soothing while it lasts—as a neat example of his 
skill in playing off this or that colleague against some others. 
Even the Diehards appear to welcome the change, presumably 
in the belief that there must be some truth in the club gossip 
that Lord Balfour, by a threat of resignation, recently succeeded 
in imposing his will on Mr. Lloyd George in a matter relating 
to the interests of Ulster. 

* * * 

As the state of Lord Curzon’s health must keep him away for 
some time, Lord Balfour may now be asked to take over the duty 
of bringing in the long promised Second Chamber reform reso- 
lutions. Or will the Government continue to plead as an excuse 
for shirking this part of their programme that they must wait 
to be guided by the Foreign Secretary’s superior experience ? 
I can imagine the plea on the Balfourian lips (with the Balfourian 
tongue in the Balfourian cheek), and I can also imagine its recep- 
tion by the enraged Younger group. Here again, however, 
Lord Balfour, with his unrivalled aptitude in the art of making 
haste slowly, should be the right man in the right place. 

* * * 

What can be the inner meaning of the subdued intimation, 
apparently circulated from Downing Street, that Mr. Lloyd 
George intends to concentrate on home politics for the rest of 
the session? Students of his earlier Parliamentary style must 
hope that it may be part of his intention to try and recapture 
not only his old magic in debate, but with it some of his former 
self-confidence in exposition. Personally, I heard with dismay 
last week of his tame acquiescence in Mr. Chamberlain’s belittling 
theory that in the latter vein he was not at his happiest, and a 
little later was still more dismayed to discover how fully the 
gibe was justified. I fear it has come to this, that the present 
House of Commons now looks to the Prime Minister primarily 
for entertainment, and that he himself has begun to shrink from 
appearing on the Parliamentary stage to any more serious end. 
As between the two Chaplins, as I have heard it put, he would 
rather remind his audience of Charlie than of the Viscount. 

. * * 

Possibly this may be one of the natural and retributive con- 
sequences of the practice followed by Mr. Lloyd George of 
seldom appearing in Parliament except for some spectacular 
purpose, I cannot recall that in the days of his unstudied and 


rea] successes he ever troubled to manceuvre for position in 
debate—a sure symptom, if not of shaken nerve, at least of 
excessive touchiness under criticism. A fortifying course of 
Treasury bench drudgery would seem to be indicated as the 
remedy, and I am glad to gather that the patient is beginning to 
think so_ too. 





—e 


A DESPERATE SITUATION 


HE seriousness of Mr. Churchill’s statement in 
the House of Commons on Wednesday was 
fully justified by the facts of the present 

Irish situation. It is an almost desperate situation, 
For many weeks past government has practically 
ceased to exist in Southern Ireland. Order cannot 
be maintained; taxes cannot be collected; robbery 
with violence is an everyday incident. The Collins. 
de Valera pact represents a final attempt—we need 
not yet call it a forlorn hope—on the part of the political 
leaders to save Ireland from the eternal shame of a 
relapse into anarchy, and it is as such that it must 
be judged. The fact that is incompatible with the 
Treaty does not mean that the Provisional Government 
has any thought of abandoning the Treaty, but me-ely 
that the restoration of order has become a necessi‘y 
so urgent as to exclude for the time being all other 
considerations. As things stand, the provisions of the 
Treaty cannot be carried out, and they will never be 
carried out unless the Provisional Government, by 
hook or by crook, can succeed in re-establishing its 
effective authority. The Irish supporters of the Treaty 
—as our Irish correspondent shows in an article printed 
on another page—are under no illusions as to the possi- 
ble sequences of the policy which the Provisional 
Government is now pursuing; they recognise the 
uselessness of averting civil war at the cost of inviting 
renewed British intervention by throwing over the 
Treaty. They ask only for time, and as Mr. Churchill 
said, it is a request which in the circumstances must 
be granted. By common admission Irish opinion is 
overwhelmingly in favour of the Treaty; all that is 
in doubt is the ability of the majority to assert and 
enforce its will; and for the solution of that problem 
we must allow the Irish leaders to choose their own 
methods. To press upon them at this moment a 
definite time-table for the carrying out of the provisions 
of the Treaty would be the most shortsighted of 
blunders. Mr. Churchill’s attitude on the subject 
appears to be impeccable. 


It needs, however, to be clearly understood that Mr. 
Churchill’s insistence upon the spirit and letter of the 
Treaty and his picture of the consequences of its repudia- 
tion are as just and as weighty as his plea for patience. 
A respected correspondent, whose letter we print in 
this issue, takes us to task for having stated last week 
that the Treaty represents Great Britain’s last word 
upon the future status of Ireland. He suggests that 
Ireland is entitled to self-determination as full and 
unlimited as that which was granted by the Allies to 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. We do not deny it. 
But our statement was intended not as a platonic thesis 
but as a description of the actual political position. We 
have always maintained in these columns that Ireland 
must have a Republic if she wants it, and what is more, 
that if she wants it deeply and persistently enough, as 
against all other alternatives, she will get it. But she 
can get it only by paying a price which in our belief 
she is not in the least likely to be willing to pay. The 
abandonment of the Treaty will mean a renewal of the 
Anglo-Irish war. We do not say that it ought to mean 
that, but merely that it will in fact mean that. As 
public opinion in this country stands to-day, a Govern- 
ment which answers an Irish repudiation of the Treaty 
by an appeal to force will be supported by a majority 
of the electors. Our correspondent may perhaps deny 
that, but we feel no doubt about it at all. At the time 
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when the Treaty was signed its provisions were, if 
anything, rather in advance of British public opinion 
asa whole. That is no longer the case; the Treaty 
has been accepted wholeheartedly on this side of the 
St. George’s Channel. But an Irish Republic! It 
would take some years, we fear, before the British 
electorate could be educated up to the acceptance of 
that. 

Mr. Churchill indicated that, in the event of a republic 
being set up in defiance of the Treaty, Dublin would 
be reoccupied by British troops. We suppose that all 
the other important coastal towns would also be seized. 
There would be no attempt, we imagine, to establish 
British authority in the interior, but probably the 
railways would be paralysed by a seizure of all rolling 
stock, and a complete blockade would be set up. Such 
measures would not be costly either in money or in 
blood, and having taken them the British Government 
could afford to sit still and wait for the Irish leaders to 
take the initiative in the reopening of negotiations. 
Irish opinion being favourable to the Treaty it would 
probably not have to wait very long. Such are the 
main practical elements of the situation, and it is 
obviously important that they should be understood 
in both countries. Our correspondent might protest ; 
we might protest; but that is what would happen. 
And if the Labour Party were to adopt a contrary 
policy, advocating acceptance of the full republican 
demand, its electoral prospects would be decisively 
injured. It might save its soul, but not its seats. 


We are not advocating the adoption of a purely 
cynical point of view. We ask only that facts should 
be looked in the face. If the Irish are prepared to meet 
force with force for several years to come they may 
succeed in substantiating eventually all the theoretical 
claims of Mr. de Valera and Mr. Erskine Childers. But 
would it be worth while? As Mr. Collins has pointed 
out over and over again, the Treaty may be regarded 
as a very long step forward towards the realisation of 
the full republican programme. We do not ourselves 
so regard it, because we do not believe that the desire 
for a republic is sufficiently deep-rooted to survive for 
long the establishment of the complete practical 
autonomy granted under the provisions of the Treaty. 
But if we are wrong in that anticipation, if the Irish 
people are really determined to have a republic, then 
undoubtedly they will be in a far stronger strategic 
position for the achievement of their aim when the 
Free State is firmly established than they are now. The 
renewal of the Anglo-Irish struggle would be a tragedy 
and a crime, and in the present temper, both of the 
British Government and of the British public, it will 
not be renewed on any pretext short of a direct challenge 
on the republican issue. Even then, in our opinion, 
the challenge ought not to be accepted, for the issue is 
in these days an issue of sentiment, not of substance. 
But that opinion does not entitle us to attempt to deceive 
either ourselves or the Irish people as to what will in 
fact happen if the challenge should ever be issued. It 
will be accepted and the ancient struggle will be renewed. 
British recognition of an independent Irish Republic 
is not practical politics, either now or in the foreseeable 
future. Fanatics like Mr. de Valera may find all they 
seek in the mere continuance of the struggle to maintain 
their political ideal. The vision of a prosperous and 
contented Free State is their nightmare—rather than 
that they would choose death and ruin under the 
republican flag. It is an intelligible point of view, 
founded on an acute, if perverted, historical sense, but 





there is not the slightest reason to suppose that it 
is shared by any large section of the Irish people. They 
have a practical choice to make between a Free State 
with peace, and a Republic with war, and in making it 
they are not likely to be influenced very much by 
pedantic idealists like Mr. de Valera. Their immediate 
difficulty indeed is merely the problem of how they are 
to express their decision and enforce it. We do not 
doubt that they will find a way and, therefore, desperate 
as the situation obviously is at the moment, we are not 
inclined to be pessimistic. 


REPARATIONS AND THE BIG 
STICK 
M AY the thirty-first has come and gone, the German 


Government has satisfied the Reparations Com- 

mission, and the European statesmen are con- 
gratulating themselves on another averted crisis. We 
could wish, indeed, that the averting of crises did not 
represent the high-water mark of European statesmanship. 
But since it does, we may be thankful for the present small 
mercy of a breathing space before M. Poincaré and his 
friends discover a new ground of offence. The threat of 
invading the Ruhr is abandoned by the French—we say the 
“‘ threat,”” because for some weeks past it has been pretty 
clear that there was not going to be an actual invasion— 
and the Germans, on their side, have promised drastic 
financial reforms. There are to be economies, including the 
abolition of public subsidies, which will: greatly reduce the 
expenditure of the Reich; the flight of capital abroad is to 
be prevented ; a halt is to be cried to further inflations, and 
the floating debt is to be stabilised. Dr. Hermes, the 
German Finance Minister, has had no small difficulty, it 
seems, in getting the assent of his colleagues to the terms 
he arranged in Paris, and some of the German parties and 
some sections of public opinion are still kicking against the 
pricks. But the terms are accepted, and the world can 
enjoy the rare spectacle of the Paris Press being mildly 
agreeable to Berlin. Only, there is one fly in the ointment ; 
the acceptance by Germany is conditional on her getting 
the assistance of a foreign loan. 

There is, of course, much to be said theoretically against 
such a loan. Germany does not need, as some other 
European countries do, a loan for purposes of capital. 
She is a debtor pressed hard by creditors unwilling to abate 
or postpone their claims, and since she cannot find the 
money to meet them, she asks, in effect, that her creditors, 
and anybody else who will, shall get her out of her trouble 
by assuming her liabilities. It is not a particularly brilliant 
way of reconstructing Europe, though it is, no doubt, for 
those who believe in the sanctity of the Treaty of Versailles, 
a better way than forcing the insolvent debtor into a further 
orgy of inflation. But, for the moment, we are interested 
in the practical difficulties of raising this loan. The matter 
is in the hands of the Bankers’ Conference which is sitting 
under the auspices of the Reparations Commission, and it 
is assumed that the presence of Mr. Pierpont Morgan is 
a guarantee that America means business. We hope the 
assumption is correct. But American financiers are not 
children, and a good many of them have been expressing 
their views with considerable emphasis during the last few 
days. The American bankers in Paris, we learn from the 
New York Herald, have emphasised “the attitude taken by 
the biggest New York banking and bond houses, namely 
that there is not the slightest chance of getting a billion 
dollar loan for Germany alone, despite the loudly professed 
sympathy in the Middle West for Germany’s plight.” 
Others ask sceptically what chance American, or any other 
investors, would have of collecting their interest and 
principal from Germany in ten or twenty years. And 
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others again point out that the rate of interest of the 
proposed bonds would be comparatively low, so that they 
would not attract speculative money, and “small American, 
British or Dutch investors would probably find it more 
advantageous to buy local securities giving as high a yield.” 
Let us, however, take the most optimistic view and assume 
that there is a real desire on the part of the banks and 
big financial houses in America, as well as here and in 
France and in neutral countries, to support a German 
loan. [Business will still be business, and they will quite 
naturally want guarantees. What are those guarantees to 
be ? Nobody outside Bedlam expects that, under present 
conditions, a dollar or a pound or a guilder could be raised 
merely on Germany’s promise to pay. Nor is it possible 
to deal with the German Government, as we could deal 
with the Austrian Government, and ask it to hypothecate 
its railways and forests and other public undertakings. 
We appear to be forced back, therefore, on the only security 
that will really encourage the shy investor—a firm Anglo- 
French entente. That, indeed, we understand, is the view 
of Mr. Pierpont Morgan and M. Vissering, the Dutch delegate 
at the Paris Conference. The rumour that their demand 
was actually for the signing of the “‘ defensive Pact ” has, 
it is true, been denied, but evidently what is called “ har- 
monious co-operation between France and England” is 
expected. And so we are to come out by the same door 
as in we went ! 

We believe that harmonious co-operation between France 
and England is of very great importance; we desire it 
before all things in Europe to-day, and we desire it for 
less trivial purposes than the raising of loans for Germany. 
But, whatever be the purpose, the harmony must be a real 
and an honest harmony. What sort of harmony does 
Lord Derby think he is promoting when he calls upon us 
to regard the Treaty of Versailles as “holy”? Or the 
Times, when it says that what is wanted is “ the big stick, 
but the big stick wielded by England and France together, 
and not by France alone”? What is wanted is not the 
big stick, but a moderate dose of common sense in the 
creditors and enemies of Germany. We discussed at some 
length last week our relations with France, and we need not 
go over that ground again. But let us put ourselves into 
the background, and look for a moment at Franco-German 
relations. What is France doing in Germany? Carrying 
out the Treaty, trying to get her reparations, no doubt. 
But she is also doing something else, which was not bargained 
for at the Peace Conference, and which is not much talked 
about even now in Paris and in London. She is spreading 
hatred of herself throughout the German nation; she is 
sowing the seeds of a revanche. We are not arguing that 
the French have no grounds for disliking or mistrusting 
Germany, that they are not within their legal rights in 
claiming their pound of flesh, or in pressing their claims with 
black troops on the Rhine and threats of marching into 
the Ruhr. We are not making any sentimental appeal on 
behalf of Germany ; we are not even saying that Germany 
is justified in nourishing bitterness. We are merely calling 
attention to the fact that the bitterness is there, and that 
it is growing steadily blacker and more dangerous. That 
is a fact which no one who has seen Germany from the 
inside, without passion or prejudice, will venture to deny. 
And it is a fact which none but the most reckless gambler 
would make light of. M. Poincaré and his Bloc National 
set up for men of infinite prudence; are they not seeking 
the security of their own country ? Very proper. But how 
are they seeking it? By the “ holy ” Treaty, by violence, 
by threats, by intrigue, by every means, in short, save the 
right one. They may succeed in securing their country for 
a few years—perhaps for the space of their own lifetime. 
And then the crash will come. M. Poincaré and his Bloc 
National are, in fact, gambling recklessly with the future 
of France and the peace of Europe. 

Let us now return to the German loan. Since Germany 
wants it and France wants it, this country must fall in with 





the scheme—for the moment and as a pis aller. But we 
need not be under any illusions about it. It is at best an 
expedient for averting a crisis and for postponing the real 
settlement that must come. It is not to our material 
interest to postpone that settlement, and, in view of what 
we have just said of the devils that are unchained in Germany, 
it is still less to the ultimate interest of France. When we 
assert that there is only one way of settling the German 
reparations question, and that that way is by frankly 
reducing our claims upon Germany to a sum that she can, 
and will, pay without the joint or several use of the big stick, 
we are speaking not only for the vast majority of the 
British people but also, we are happy to think, for a large 
and growing minority in France. The Poincaréan policy is 
detestable to French Liberal opinion—to say nothing of 
French Labour—and we are glad to see its follies and 
perils laid bare by an eminent publicist, Professor Georges 
Scelle, in the current number of our contemporary Le 
Progrés Civique. He, like ourselves, regards the Treaty 
of Versailles as a mockery of peace and the perpetual 
goading of Germany as the promise of ruin to France. He 
insists, as we do, that Britain and France ought to have 
made every effort to support the struggling German demo- 
cracy, instead of knocking it down or asking it to walk on 
hot ploughshares whenever it has tried to get on to its feet; 
for in that democracy, inexperienced and feeble as it is as 
yet, lies the one hope of a Franco-German reconciliation. 
And he believes with us that the attempt to extort fantastic 
sums from Germany by brandishing the big stick is sheer 
madness. If the floating of a loan gives a chance for these 
opinions to make headway, it will have achieved another 
and a better purpose than the gamblers in Paris intended. 


THE IRISH COALITION 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND. ] 


NGLISH opinion has been practically unanimous 
E in assuming that the de Valera-Collins agreement 
represents a notable victory for the opponents of 
the Treaty. This is a view which is not only arguable 
but is shared by a large proportion, if not the majority, 
of Free Staters. In Ireland, however, it would be difficult, 
outside Unionist circles, to find anyone who imagines, as 
apparently many Englishmen of all parties do, that accept- 
ance of the pact means that Mr. Collins and his colleagues 
are weakening in support of the Treaty or have persuaded 
themselves that a situation may be created which will 
enable them to secure the benefits of the agreement while 
evading the obligation to carry out their pledges. 

Sir James Craig told the Northern Parliament, as if it 
finally destroyed any reputation for good faith that the 
chairman of the Provisional Government possesses, that 
on May 3rd Mr. Collins said the Treaty was a step to a 
Republic. And Mr. Collins said the same thing the day 
after the document was signed, and has been repeating it 
at every stage of the controversy. The root of his quarrel 
with the Die-hards is that they declare it is possible to 
reach in a single jump the goal which he insists can be 
attained only by a long and toilsome ascent. In his view, to 
accept the Treaty and use it so as to develop Irish cultural 
and economic possibilities is a necessary preliminary to any 
further advance. To assume that his willingness to co- 
operate with the Republicans in an attempt to maintain 
order is a proof that he accepts as true wisdom Mr. de Valera’s 
declaration to his followers a few weeks ago, “ Ireland is 
yours for the taking. Take her!” is to go one better than 
the Orangemen, and indict him as a fool as well as a knave. 

Most of the criticism of Mr. Collins’ position is based on & 
single sentence from his speech at the Ard-Fheis. “Tf, 
as has been said, this agreement imperils the Treaty, we 
have,” he stated, “‘to face that situation in this manner 
—that we have made an agreement which will bring stable 
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conditions to the country, and if these stable conditions are 
not more valuable than any other agreement, well, then we 
must face what these stable conditions will enable us to 
face.” Mr. Collins did not say, as commentators in the 
British Press have been asserting, that the pact is better 
than the Treaty, but that the pact with stable conditions 
is better than the Treaty without stable conditions. And he 
was careful to add “stable conditions in Ireland could in 
no conceivable circumstances be an injury to anybody.” 
Obviously, this does not settle the question whether the 

ment with Mr. de Valera will end disorder in Ireland. 

That has still to be proved, and can be proved only by 
practical experiment. But it has long been painfully clear 
that the Treaty by itself has failed to establish stable con- 
ditions. The fault was not in the Treaty, but in the fact 
that opposition to it has been pushed to such extremes 
as to endanger the whole social fabric. ‘The proposal,” 
to quote Mr. Collins again, “‘was put in the same way as 
other nations put before their people regulations for the 
governing of their country in times of stress and emergency, 
and it must be looked upon in that light, and not in the 
light of any attempt to deny the people the right of voting 
and speaking exactly as they liked.” The Irish Times 
has been the chief critic of the pact on the ground that it is 
a betrayal of democratic rights. Yet the Jrish Times does 
not deny that drastic measures are needed to safeguard 
life and property in Ireland. It objects to the new agree- 
ment, but only a few days before the document was signed 
it was advocating in its editorial columns the still more 
undemocratic proposal of setting up the ten I.R.A. officers 
who took the lead in bringing Treatyites and anti-Treatyites 
—" as military dictators with complete control of Irish 
affairs. 

Even with zealous co-operation between the two sections 
of the I.R.A., the task of dealing with law-breakers who are 
exploiting the existing confusion is bound, at the best, to 
be slow. But already results have been obtained. It is 
a clear gain that Republican irregulars have abandoned 
places like the Four Courts and the Kildare Street Club. 
It is of still more importance that Mr. Rory O’Connor is 
as emphatic as the regular I.R.A. in denouncing the brutal 
killing of a British soldier in College Green on Saturday 
as " murder pure and simple,” and in threatening vengeance 
against the perpetrators. The real danger in Ireland during 
the last few months has been less the open opposition of 
troops in certain areas to the authority of the Provisional 
Government than the fact that the existence of this opposi- 
tion enabled bank-raiders, cattle thieves and highway 
robbers to practise their activities with immunity by posing 
as members of one or other of the rival forces. If criminals 
are deprived of this particular kind of cover the business of 
dealing with them will be greatly simplified. Detachments 
of regulars and irregulars working in concert are busily 
recovering cattle that had been driven from farms in the 
midlands and Clare, and joint proclamations have been 
issued in many counties prohibiting, under the threat of 
exemplary punishment, any attempt to seize farms or 
evict holders except by due process of law. So high has 
the tide of lawlessness been permitted to rise that it would 
be idle to expect that it can be speedily or easily checked, 
but the progress already made has gone far to reconcile 
many Irishmen who on political grounds have little love for 
the compact. 

Tf the agreement fails to secure a return to normal con- 
ditions there will be no excuse for continuing it. On the 
other hand, if it succeeds in eliminating disorder and clearing 
the way for a free expression of the popular will in an election 
held on the basis of adult suffrage, the Treatyites have nothing 
to fear. Even should Mr. Collins become converted to the 
de ; Valera doctrine of dethroning ‘“ cowardly reason,” 
which is about as likely as that M. Poincaré will embrace 
Bolshevism, the joint efforts of both leaders would not 
prevail in the long run against popular opinion, which recog- 
hises that though it may be necessary to defer a contested 


election the Treaty is the sheet-anchor upon which all their 
hopes depend. On this point the Free State, the official 
organ of the Treaty party, has some pertinent comments to 
make. 

We must be sure that we have not got safety for the moment 
for our banks, motor-cars, lands, and lives from one another, only 
to endanger them again by a new foreign war. A war with England 
is a poor way of protecting ourselves against robbers. Our re- 
united politicians have many hard tasks before them, but they 
must not be allowed to forget that what Ireland wants above all 
from them is peace, and that peace all over Ireland within and 
without. 

The rapidity with which the movement to run independent 
candidates has developed indicates clearly enough that the 
average Irishman is not only resolved that nothing shall be 
done to endanger the Treaty, but recognises the necessity 
for entrusting its defence to abler hands than those of the 
present members of the Dail. Mr. de Valera may insist 
that the Republic still lives, but the tactics by which he 
sought to establish his dogma have effectively killed any 
shreds of prestige that Dail Eireanr enjoyed. The forty- 
seven interminable debates upon the Treaty that left the 
question precisely where it was, the shameless political 
thimble-rigging, the obstruction that foiled any attempt 
to settle down to constructive work, the inability to rise 
above party manceuvres, and the gross incompetence that 
mark the handling of administrative problems have startled 
as well as shocked the Irish people. Mr. de Valera may 
have prided himself on gaining an advantage over his 
opponents by securing nominations for the deputies who 
have backed him in the Dail, which the majority of them 
notoriously would not have obtained on their own merits 
with electors of any shade of politics. But it remains to 
be seen if the voters will accept these coupon Republicans, 
and even should Mr. de Valera manage to return his quota, 
the result,so far from strengthening his cause, is certain to 
hasten its ultimate defeat. Some of Mr. de Valera’s lieuten- 
ants do not conceal their doubts as to the stability of the 
ship. Mr. H. Boland, the most acute politician in their 
ranks, has suggested that the Free State Constitution may 
be so drafted as to enable independence to be won by 
Parliamentary methods, a declaration which has caused no 
little consternation amongst his fellow Die-hards. The 
probability is that should Mr. de Valera decide after a trial 
to break the Coalition a good many of his followers may 
decline to follow him into the wilderness. 

It is obvious that the British Government had excellent 
reasons for looking askance at the de Valera-Collins agree- 
ment. Even if it did not abrogate the Treaty, as was 
asserted, it certainly modified it, and any modification is a 
matter upon which Downing Street has a right to demand 
explanations, though some Sinn Fein comments would 
seem to imply that the Treaty is binding only upon one set 
of signatories. If the attitude of the British Government 
has been rigidly correct, that of sections of the English Press 
cannot be described as helpful. Even some Liberal papers, 
while attacking the Provisional Government for endangering 
the Treaty, appeared to take it for granted that the mere 
assumption that the terms of the Treaty had been exceeded 
fully warranted Sir James Craig in repudiating it altogether. 
Expressions of opinion in this kind inevitably play into 
the hands of the extremists, who insist that not only are 
the dice always loaded in favour of Ulster, but that England 
is manceuvring to use her, in the words of Lord Carson, 
as a jumping-off place from which to undertake the recon- 
quest of Ireland. 

The Ulster situation is difficult and dangerous enough 
without introducing unnecessary complications. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no room for doubt that Republican Die- 
hards are eager to provoke open war with the Six Counties 
in the belief that this will wreck the Treaty. With these 
fanatics it is the duty of Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins to deal, 
and all the evidence points to the conclusion that one of 
the dominant reasons for acceptance of the Coalition 
by the heads of the Provisional Government is their 
© 
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conviction that it will enable them to keep in check the 
raiders who have been stirring up trouble in the North 
and substitute a reasoned policy for a campaign of senseless 
violence. Orange extremists believe as firmly as Republican 
extremists in an extension of active hostilities, and for the 
same reason. They know that war will smash the Treaty 
and, unlike Mr. Cathal Brugha and his fellows, they are 
convinced that the smashing of the Treaty means also the 
smashing of Irish hopes for generations. It is primarily 
the business of Sir James Craig to deal with these wreckers, 
but Great Britain can also lend a hand, by making it clear 
to Orangeman and Sinn Feiner alike that her armed forces 
in the Six Counties are there purely to maintain order and 
safeguard life and property, and will under no circumstances 
be employed to back up any scheme of political aggression. 


ON PAYMENT BY RESULTS 


HE engineering employers have added yet another 

to the long list of demands which they have put 

forward in connection with the present lock-out. 
They are claiming that the Unions should recognise their 
right to introduce generally and in all establishments a 
system of payment by results. This raises anew a very 
old subject of controversy. There was a time when the 
workers in the engineering industry were employed almost 
universally on a day-work basis. The piece-work system, 
however, soon began to be adopted in certain cases, and 
was gradually extended all through the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Early in the present century, new 
methods of “‘ payment by results,” largely imported from 
America, made their. appearance. The premium bonus 
system was hailed for a time as the last word in progressive 
industrial administration, and was introduced, usually 
against the wish of the Unions, in a number of establish- 
ments. More recently, further “efficiency” systems of 
payment, graduated bonuses on output, and all manner of 
fancy devices in wage-payment, have been put forward by 
the advocates of “Scientific Management.” Dozens of 
new systems were introduced by “efficiency engineers ” 
in various establishments during the war. 

The engineering Trade Unions, with a few exceptions, do 
not take up an attitude of definite opposition to payment by 
results, They usually prefer straight piece-work to the 
more complicated systems beloved of the “ scientific 
managers,”’ and they insist on certain minimum conditions, 
of which the most important is the guaranteeing of the 
time-work rate ; but where the two general systems operate 
side by side in the same establishments, the Unions do not 
attempt either to eradicate payment by results or to promote 
its extension. There is strong opposition, however, to the 
proposal that it should be universally adopted, or that the 
employer should be given full discretion to introduce it 
wherever he may choose. The Unions demand, not only 
minimum conditions applying to all cases in which any 
system of payment by results is adopted, but also the right 
to negotiate concerning its adoption in any particular 
instance. Certain trades, such as the pattern-makers and 
the joiners, have in common with practically all sections of 
wood-workers a rooted objection to payment by results in 
any form. These insist, wherever they can do so, upon a 
time-work basis of payment. But the main crafts in the 
engineering industry insist only that each case shall be 
considered on its merits, and a system of payment by results 
introduced only by agreement. 

Many people find this opposition to the general extension 
of payment by results difficult to understand. Surely, they 
say, where the time-work rate of wages is fully guaranteed, 
payment by results must mean increased earnings for the 
workman. This being so, why should he object? It is 
true that he is asked to do more work in return for the 
higher earnings ; but, if he can earn more by working harder, 
surely that is quite a reasonable incentive to get him to 


do his best. The workman’s answer to this apparently 
sound argument is that “ it all depends.” 

In the first place, although the day rate is guaranteed, 
this does not prevent the system from being used as a means 
of “speeding up.”” Doubtless, up to a point, this is quite 
legitimate. The workman is under an obligation to give a 
fair day’s work for a fair day’s wage. But who is to decide 
what is a fair day’s work or a fair day’s wage? The em- 
ployer holds one view, the workman another. And there is 
often a strong inducement for the employer, where the 
workers increase their earnings by producing more, to cut 
the piece-work price so as to reduce their earnings to the 
old level in return for the higher output. 

This is where half the trouble over payment by results 
arises. It is impossible to give a permanent guarantee that 
piece-work prices will never be changed, for the very good 
reason that both the jobs and the methods of production 
are constantly changing. A new machine or process may 
quite alter the time required for doing a particular job, 
and thereby render the old piece-work price totally obsolete. 
Moreover, in the engineering industry, there is constant 
variation in the jobs themselves, according to the varying 
products required, so that new piece-work prices have 
constantly to be fixed. If the new prices are fixed at a lower 
level than the old, the effect is precisely the same as if 
the old prices had been cut. Usually, agreements for pay- 
ment by results contain a clause laying down that prices 
shall not be cut “ unless the machinery or methods of manu- 
facture are changed’; but, for the reason just given, this 
affords an inadequate protection, and it is further alleged 
that methods of manufacture are often either changed with 
no other purpose than the cutting of the price, or at least 
made the occasion of a disproportionate cut. 

Employers have ceaselessly protested, often in good faith, 
that they regard the practice of price-cutting with abhor- 
rence, and that they are fully prepared to pay higher wages 
in’ return for increased output. Some employers actually 
do this—Mr. Henry Ford is a notable example—but more 
do not. There is an almost inevitable tendency to fix 
new prices—and to adjust old ones as occasion offers— 
on the basis of what the men can earn, and so as to enable 
them to earn only a small addition to their day-work rates. 
This often happens without any deliberate intention of 
price-cutting on the employer’s part, by the action of a 
foreman or departmental manager or rate-fixing depart- 
ment; but from the workman’s point of view the effect 
is that the more he increases his output the lower becomes 
the price. His earnings remain about the same; but, in 
his opinion, he has been “ speeded up.” 

The example of the cotton industry is frequently advanced 
as showing that all these disputes about price-cutting, which 
prejudice the adoption of payment by results elsewhere, are 
really avoidable if common sense is used. The cotton 
industry works almost wholly under a piece-work system, 
with an elaborate system of agreements for the calculation 
of piece-work prices. Disputes about prices are not alto- 
gether eliminated—there is a serious dispute of this kind 
at the present moment—but they are uncommon. Why, 
it is asked, cannot other industries follow the example of 
the cotton industry ? There are doubtless cases—especially 
in other textile industries—where the methods of the 
cotton trade could be applied with very great benefit to 
everybody. But the position of the engineering industry 
is essentially different. Cotton operatives produce a highly 
standardised set of products with the aid of certain highly 
standardised types of machines. Prices can be calculated, 
and varied, with almost complete mathematical accuracy 
so as to ensure that a given amount of effort and skill shall 
produce a given return in earnings. The whole of the 
conditions for fixing and adjusting prices can be expressed 
in an agreement which is explicit and makes the actual price 
to be paid in any case merely a matter of calculation. This 
is quite impossible in engineering, where the products are 
far less standardised and far more diverse, and where the 
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machinery used varies widely from shop to shop and from 

man to man within the same establishment. For every 

single price that needs to be fixed in the cotton industry, 
probably a thousand would have to be fixed if payment by 
results were generally applied to the engineers. 

There is, in fact, no formula which will prevent disputes 
and differences from arising over this question in the engin- 
eering industry. Some types of engineering are, indeed, 
highly standardised; and in these, on repetitive work, 
payment by results is in almost general operation already, 
and is worked with comparatively little friction. These 
are not the cases in dispute, for the engineers make no 
claim that there should be a general return to day-work 
rates of payment. The trouble arises in the less standardised 
branches of the industry, in which the highly skilled men 
are mostly employed, and it is in these that the employers 
desire that their right to extend generally one form or 
another of payment by results should be recognised by the 
Trade Unions. 

The reasonable fear of price-cutting is not, indeed, the 
only objection which Trade Unionists entertain to the 
general abolition of the day-work system of payment. 
They contend that, in the highly skilled crafts, payment 
by results is apt to lead to scamped work, and so to degrade 
the status of the craft. They say also, with considerable 
justice, that in many types of skilled work it is often quite 
impossible to say in advance how long a job is going to take, 
so that the piece-work price fixed may bear no proper 
relation at all to the effort and skill involved. This very 
easily leads to dishonesty. Where a price has been fixed 
high, the workmen are induced to conceal the fact that the 
job can be done more quickly than the management knows, 
in order to prevent the price from being reduced. On the 
other hand, where a price has been fixed too low, the 
management often refuses to alter it on the plea that, if 
the prices which are too high are taken into account, the 
earnings “‘average out” at about the right figure. In 
some shops, this theory of “ averaging out” is carried so 
far that practically no attempt is made to fix prices in 
correspondence with the time required for each job, and 
many prices are faked after the work has been done so as 
to give the worker what the foreman thinks he ought to 
have. 

The system of payment by results works, on the whole, 
smoothly and well over a large part of industry; but the 
first condition of the proper working of any such system is 
that it should secure at least an approximate correspondence 
of earnings to effort, and that it should be proof against the 
arbitrary cutting of prices by the employer. It succeeds in 
the cotton industry because, on the whole, it satisfies these 
conditions ; it fails over a large part of the engineering 
industry because it does not. This is partly the result of a 
difference in the conditions of production, but it is also 
partly due to the failure to develop a system of collective 
bargaining over piece-work prices suited to the conditions 
of the industry. 

Accordingly we would suggest, first, that on account of 
the diversity of engineering products and methods of pro- 
duction, and the impossibility of fixing fair prices for many 
types of skilled work, the universal adoption of payment 
by results is impracticable ; and second, that the extension 
of the system to workers now employed at day-work rates 
is largely limited by the success of the Unions and employers 
in devising adequate methods of workshop bargaining. If 
the employers’ present proposal were only that a new 
agreement should be made, defining more clearly the condi- 
tions under which payment by results is to operate, and 
providing machinery for the collective regulation of prices, 
It might be welcomed as a real step forward. But it is 
also apparently a proposal that the Unions should bind 
themselves to accept the general extension of payment 
by results even before better methods for its regulation have 
been agreed upon. That is not merely to put the cart 
before the horse, but also to demand that the horse shall 

drag an impossible load. 


HORATIO BOTTOMLEY 


ORATIO BOTTOMLEY is now a convict, and his 

H downfall has caused regrets as well as rejoicings. 

He will be missed as no other living rogue would 

be missed. He had elevated roguery into an art, so that he 

was a figure who amused the imagination much as a good 

actor does. He possessed the sort of genius that repeatedly 

drew our eyes from his victims, and even the moralist 
could on occasion suspend his moral sense in order to admire 
a brilliant display of effrontery. There have not been either 
in life or in literature many rogues who can attract us in 

this way. There are more, perhaps, in literature than in 
life. At the same time, Alcibiades fascinates us as Falstaff 
does. A rogue is usually a dull rogue, and so intensely do 
we hate dulness that we are grateful even to a rogue for not 
being dull. Horatio Bottomley was certainly never that. 
Here was a man who, it was generally said, would have long 
ago been in prison but for his extraordinary cleverness, and 
yet he cheerfully talked about himself to large and cheering 
audiences as a possible Prime Minister of England. He 
did not go so far as to propose himself as King, but he issued 
his respectful commands to the King when he called 
during the war for the removal of certain German decora- 
tions from the Royal Chapel in Windsor. And he was 
obeyed. He got his way, and, in the following week’s 
John Bull, he always explained to an admiring democracy 
“How I Did It.” No doubt, he often claimed to have 
done things which would have been done quite as soon 
even if he had never raised his voice. But the British 
Government, at least, recognised him as a man of influence, 
and, knowing exactly the sort of man that he was, made 
eager use of him to recruit young men for a war for great 
ideals. Never had Horatio Bottomley enjoyed such prestige. 
He would visit the troops at the Front with the air of a great 
personage engaged in a great event. He would visit the 
sailors and tell us all about it in ‘“‘ Bottomley’s Visit to the 
Grand Fleet.” Reading John Bull, one would get an 
impression of him as the indispensable man to whom 
statesmen and field-marshals as well as common soldiers 
and sailors always turned in times of trouble. John Bull 
was his platform, and there was never any doubt as to who 
was the hero whom the limelight followed as he moved. 
The Sunday Pictorial, recognising his genius, called in his 
aid to fascinate another immense audience to whom he 
would explain how the war had deepened his belief in God. 
His weekly articles—which someone has said he never 
wrote himself—were the most highly-paid regular articles 
in the London Press. It was reputed—we do not know 
with what truth—that the Sunday Pictorial at one time 
dropped them but found them so important to its circulation 
that it got them back again at twice the previous figure. 
There has been no other triumph of personal journalism 
to approach it in our time. Mr. Bottomley’s name was a 
household word to thousands of people who had never 
heard of Mr. Garvin or even of Mr. Gardiner. Not that 
as a writer Horatio Bottomley had any gifts to entitle him 
to be named with these distinguished journalists. Whether 
he wrote his own articles or not, he had neither matter nor 
manner that made it worth an intelligent man’s while to 
read him. Had he not made himself a public figure, he 
would never have been a great “draw” as a journalist. 
He had, however, succeeded in impressing his personality 
on the public mind to such a point that all most people 
needed was his signature. Any article appearing under 
his signature was good enough for them. He seemed so 
like one of themselves—sharing their prejudices, defending 
their amusements, sympathetic with their complaints, 
with no great love of parsons and with a great hatred of 
bullies. Whether he was venomous or genial, chivalrous 
or cruel, religious or sporting, he was all the time merely 
the sensational echo of the plain man who sits in the gallery 
and enjoys the triumph of virtue in the melodramas, not 
forgetting to slip out for a glass of beer during the intervals. 
o2 
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One writer has said during the week that Horatio Bottomley 
was able to drink more champagne than any other man he 
had ever known. Even so, it was as the defender of the 
poor man’s beer, not of the rich man’s champagne, that he 
made himself a figure for the public imagination. He 
played the part of John Bull with immense success, beating 
even Chu-Chin-Chow in the number of his performances. 

How far Mr. Bottomley’s John Bull was a bogus per- 
sonality it is impossible to say. Was there some touch of 
sincerity in his art such as Browning found in Mr. Sludge, the 
Medium? We cannot doubt, at least, that he had a genuine 
John-Bullish love of horse-racing. We notice that 
Tuesday’s Sportsman declares that “the prevailing senti- 
ment among racegoers at least will be one of sympathy with 
Horatio Bottomley on the disgrace that has befallen him,” 
and also that “‘we can none of us forget the good work he did 
for racing in the dark days of the war.”” He was, we take it, 
a born gambler and all life was a gamble to him. He liked a 
“flutter” above all things, and it was his attempt to introduce 
the element of “ flutter” into the sale of war-bonds that ulti- 
mately brought about his ruin. It is probable that he was 
unable to understand how anybody could really enjoy life 
without the constant excitement of a gamble. He was 
seriously convinced that all the objections to gambling were 
merely the cant of killjoys. There was in his character 
more than a little of the recklessness of the eighteenth- 
century Englishman. That is one of the things that gave 
him his hold on the public, who always prefer a spendthrift 
toamiser. Lavishness with money, even with other people’s 
money, gives many people pleasure, almost as if they were 
spending it themselves. 

It is probable that we dislike the gambler less than 
many better men because there is an element of what 
may almost be called disinterestedness in his vice. He 
is as reckless with his own fate as with the fate of other 
people. He is not a cautious arithmetician of gains. 
He is a wild creature letting the bird escape out of his 
hand in order to pursue the two in the bush. Sinners 
may be divided into two classes—careful sinners and care- 
less sinners; and it is an undoubted fact that the world 
has always liked the careless sinners the better. The 
careful seducer, the careful thief, the careful tyrant— 
how mean they seem in comparison to the rake who ruins 
himself as well as his victims, the gambler who brings 
poverty on himself as well as on others, the hothead who 
will strike a big man as eagerly as a little one! Most of 
us have a soft corner in our hearts for Harry Richmond’s 
father—the prince of impostors in English fiction. His 
vice is so magnificently useless to him. It enables him to 
walk along the tight-rope for a time, but he is never more 
secure than a tight-rope walker. We feel a sort of sympathy 
for him because he lives so dangerously. One might regard 
him differently if he were a member of one’s family. But, 
at a distance, we can take a detached and artistic view 
of him and bear his failings with equanimity. There is 
a common saying about a man who has gone wrong: 
“* He is his own worst enemy.” Or, as Mr. Kipling makes 
a man say of himself: 

My very worst friend 

From beginning to end, 

By the blood of a mouse, was myself. 

The man who is his own friend has made an alliance that 
immediately rouses our suspicions. The man who is his 
own enemy has, at least, divided his forces, and is pro- 
portionately less dangerous. He is marching recklessly to 
disaster, and one must be a very stern moralist to pursue 
him with bitter adjectives. 

It may be, however, that Horatio Bottomley had a 
higher claim to a fifth-of-a-share of disinterestedness than 
can be deduced from the fact that he was a born gambler. 
His politics did at times play on the lowest passions of the 
public, as in the things he wrote about German women 
and children during the war, and especially about those 
unhappy German pork-butchers who happened to have 
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made their homes in England. He wrote on many occasions 
in the vilest mood of the persecutor. His influence on the 
passions of the people in matters of this kind was an 
exceedingly bad and ugly influence. He was on occasion 
the most venomous “anti” in British journalism, and 
his anti-alien propaganda was of a kind that might easily 
have led to pogroms in a less excitable country than 
England. On the other hand, how, except by a theory 
of disinterestedness, are we to explain his attitude to 
Ireland at a time when Ireland was at its most unpopular 
in this country ? Horatio Bottomley, had he only wished 
to play on the lowest passions of the crowd, could easily 
have intensified anti-Irish mob-feeling in the days of Sir 
Hamar Greenwood. Instead of this, he came forward 
boldly with the assertion that the Irish had as much right 
to self-determination as the Czecho-Slovaks and the pro- 
posal that Ireland, excluding Ulster, should be given a 
republic if it wanted it. Whatever may be said of this 
policy, no one can pretend that it was the sort of thing 
likely to be advocated by a man casting about for the most 
popular thing to say to the mob. It seemed to us again, 
at the time of the funeral of Terence MacSwiney, that 
Mr. Bottomley interpreted the decent feelings of an English 
crowd instead of appealing to their worst prejudices. He 
was probably on many points in genuine sympathy with 
the feelings of the average man—with their good feelings 
as well as with their bad. He was John Bull as well as 
a humbug. Some people, indeed, hold that John Bull 
is a humbug, and that Mr. Bottomley was none the less 
representative because of this side of his nature. 

We need hardly say that we do not write in defence 
of Mr. Bottomley. We merely suggest that there may 
have been strands of good interwoven with the strands 
of evil in his nature, and that part of his popularity may 
have been due to something better than his demagogic 
cant. He chose, indeed, a highly popular form of cant— 
the cant of anti-cant—the humbug of anti-humbug. 
Englishmen like a man “without any nonsense about 
him,” which usually means a man who shares their pre- 
judices and is at heart a bit of a pagan. Mr. Bottomley 
was a pagan against the Puritans, and his cant was mainly 
pagan cant. But he mixed his cant with appeals to the 
spirit of justice, and people liked to read exposures of 
magistrates who would give a heavier sentence to a man 
who had stolen a few shillings than to a man who had 
brutally assaulted a woman. John Bull was the plain 
man’s pillory for many malefactors who were _pilloried 
nowhere else. It would be ridiculous to describe it as a 
penny Truth. But it was to some extent a vulgarised 
Truth, and gave the general public news of a number of 
petty scandals that might be ended by exposure. 

Alas! John Bull did not expose the greatest scandal of 
all. It did not expose Horatio Bottomley. That was 
left to Truth, Mr. Bigland, and the process of the law. 
We cannot regret that the exposure has been made, but 
we cannot, without a tinge of regret, see this amazing figure 
disappear from the public scene into the silence of a cell. 
It is not for us to pass sentence on him. That has already 
been done by the judge. All we need comment on is that 
this energetic and enigmatic demagogue, who was clever 
enough to have built up a fortune by honest means, was 
foolish enough to ruin himself and others by dishonest 
means, and that a fascinating, grey-haired actor has made 
his exit from the public life of England. 


Correspondence 


IRELAND 
To the Editor of Tut New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—It was a shock to read in your comments this week that 
**No leader of any British party can or will advocate further 
concessions, and if the Treaty goes, there will almost inevitably 
follow a renewal of the Anglo-Irish war.” It is true that the 
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leaders of the Labour Party have seemed a little uncertain in 
their utterances on the subject, but I hoped that at least they 
would oppose war with Ireland for the sake of an unwilling oath 
of allegiance, which I should have thought would be dishonourable 
to both countries and to the King. But perhaps I have mis- 
understood you. 

In any case, it is distressing to hear that anything short of the 
self-determination we have advocated or allowed for Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland is “* Great Britain’s last word ” for Ireland, 
especially as our failure to agree to a satisfying settlement is 
largely the cause of the present troubles.—Yours, etc., 

ArtTuur St. JOHN. 


[We refer to this letter in a leading article on p. 228.—Eb. N.S.] 


MR. HOOVER ON BOLSHEVISM 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—As an original and continuous subscriber to your paper 
I have had many opportunities of appreciating the sanity and 
moderation to which Mr. Woodbridge bears witness in his letter 
published in your issue of May 27th. This being so, I am even 
more surprised by your comments on his letter than he was by 
your treatment of Mr. Hoover a week ago. 

You insist on a sharp distinction between what you demand, 
viz., “ effective practical recognition of the rights of property,” 
and what Mr. Hoover demands, viz., “a change of heart—a 
wholehearted belief in the sacredness of private property.” I 
admit that your phrase is a little colder and less emotional than 
Mr. Hoover’s, but what of that? It surely cannot be that while 
Mr. Hoover wants genuine honest recognition you would be 
satisfied with a “ formula,” the tongue remaining in the cheek ? 
Yet, if this is not so, where is the essential difference between 

? 

a proceed: “In other words, Mr. Hoover opposes any 
renewal of trade relations with Russia until the Bolshevik 
Government has been destroyed.” Why must you say this? 
To demand a “ change of heart ” is not to demand “ destruction ”’; 
in fact, the two ideas are not compatible; one excludes the other. 
In the last sentence of your comment you suggest that Mr. 
Hoover has committed other sins besides this heinous demand 
for a change of heart. Forgive me if I say that Mr. Woodbridge 
and I, like honest jurymen, want to see the present charge proved 
before hearing a list of the prisoner’s previous convictions.— 
Yours, etc., 

7 Sion Hill, Clifton, Bristol. GeorceE A. Fax. 

[The Bolsheviks are Communists who have not and never 
will have a wholehearted belief in the “ sacredness” of private 
property. To demand a change of heart in that sense is equivalent 
to demanding a change of Government. Even the French do 
not expect of the Germans a wholehearted belief in the justice 
of the Treaty of Versailles; they merely expect them to carry it 
out. The Russian Government can give satisfactory guarantees 
of their willingness to recognise the right of property without 
pretending to abandon their principles. If and when they make 
that pretence it will be time enough to talk of “ tongue in cheek.” 
We have not accused Mr. Hoover of any sin, heinous or otherwise ; 
we have merely referred to the fact that he carries his passionate 
anti-Bolshevism to the most extreme lengths and is an opponent 
of all dealings with the present Russian Government on any 
terms whatever. His attitude is so well known that to ask 
us to justify our description of it is like asking anyone to prove 
that the Duke of Northumberland is not in sympathy with the 
aims of the I1.L.P.—Ep. N.S.] 


LAND TAXATION 


To the Editor of Tuz New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 27th inst Mr. Emil Davies makes 
Some reflections on landlords who convert their properties into 
company concerns in order to avoid taxation. ‘‘ Most decent- 
minded people,” he says, “ will agree that these evasions, although 
thus far within the limits of the law, are really unpatriotic.” 
If land were taxed as other forms of property are taxed—i.c., 
88 nearly as may be on actual profits—there would be some 
grounds for this criticism, but Mr. Davies will find, if he inquires 
into the matter, that land is meantime being taxed, not on actual, 

on imaginary profits, and that the formation of land com- 
panies and the sales of estates are dictated by necessity and not 
by any desire to evade fair taxation. 

I am familiar with the finances of many large Scottish estates, 
and do not know of one purely agricultural property where at 
Present, after paying rates, taxes, maintenance and management, 





there remains one penny of income for their proprietor. Even 
80, buildings which are beyond repair cannot be renewed for 
lack of means. It seems absurd that a man should have to 
pay thousands of pounds of income-tax and super-tax and have 
no margin of income left, but I know of many landowners in 
this position. 

Mr. Davies repeats a statement that whilst the estate duty 
on an estate valued at £100,000 would, under private ownership, 
amount to £14,000, in company form it would be little more 
than £3,000. This is some indication of the manner in which 
land is taxed as compared with industrial concerns, but surely 
the solution of the inconsistency lies in reforming the present 
unjust methods of rating and taxing land! How is an estate 
duty of £14,000 to be paid on an estate which yields no free 
income ? How, but by a forced sale of a part of the property ? 

, Areal reform of the methods of taxing land would not only 
" be an. act of tardy justice to landowners but would be to the 
ultimate benefit of the National Exchequer. A large agricultural 
property could afford to pay, not indeed the huge proportions 
of gross income with which it is meantime charged, but, never- 
theless, substantial amounts of income-tax and super-tax. If, 
as is happening every day, the same property is forced upon the 
market as the result of present methods of taxation, a hundred 
peasant proprietors may be substituted for one landlord; each 
will enjoy his personal allowances, and the Exchequer will reap 
little, if any, income-tax, and no super-tax at all.—Yours, etc. 

Witchbhill House, Fraserburgh. AtEex. G. Brown. 

May 30th. 


HANDICAPPING MARRIED WOMEN 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STaTEesMAN. 


Sm,—It seems desirable to publish the following extract 
from the terms of appointment to a resident tutorship at the 
Household and Social Science Department of King’s College for 
Women. “The Resident Tutor must ... be unmarried and 
not engaged to be married.” (The italics are mine.) Readers of 
Tue NEw STATESMAN will realise the iniquity of this unqualified 
condition, particularly to an appointment in a women’s college 
which specialises in domestic science. It is to be hoped that 
professional women will co-operate in boycotting an institution 
which imposes such iniquitous terms of appointment on their 
employees.—Yours, etc., E. J. Mor.ey. 

University College, Reading. 

May 28rd. 


THE BYRON PROBLEM 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In recent correspondence, articles, etc., dealing with 
the question of Lord Lovelace’s Astarte and the publication of 
further Byron letters, I find no mention of a hypothesis (if it is 
no more than that) stated in a little book by Karl Bleibtreu : 
Das Byron-Geheimnis (Leipzig, 1912). This hypothesis seems 
to fit the facts as nothing else does and would, if substantiated, 
finally dispose of that part of the question which relates to 
Augusta Leigh. But, for obvious reasons, it could not well be 
made public in England while any members of the family sur- 
vived. (I do not Tow what circulation the book may have 
had in this country ; there is a copy in the British Museum, but 
I have seen no allusion to it in any English periodical.) The 
author professes to have derived certain information (or rather, 
confirmation of his conjectures) from collateral relatives of the 
poet—who can hardly be living now, even if they were when 
the book was written. Briefly, the theory amounts to this: 
Byron was privately married—probably during the <7 part 
of 1809—to the girl to whom the “ Thyrza ” poems are addressed 
and whose identity is still unknown. He seems to have heard 
of her death after his return to England in 1811: the stanzas 
beginning : “‘ Without a stone to mark the spot,” and the letter 
to Dallas containing the words, “I have been again shocked 
with a death and have lost one very dear to me in happier times,”’ 
are both dated October 11th in that year. (The “ again” no 
doubt refers to the death of his mother on August Ist.) Moore 
thought—or professed to think—that “* Thyrza ”’ was an entirely 
imaginary person—a view which is scarcely compatible with 
the poems themselves, or with the “ painful agitation, such as 
rendered any further recurrence to the subject impossible,” 
shown by Byron when questioned on the subject by “ a person ”’ 
—his sister ?—“* in whose tenderness he never ceased to confide.” 
(Note to the edition of 1854.) 

Now the view put forward by Bleibtreu is that “ Thyrza’s ”’ 
death did not take place at the time alleged, but that she was 
still living at the time of Byron’s marriage in January, 1815— 
moreover, that a son had been born, of whose existence, whether 
purposely or not, Byron had been kept in ignorance. These 
two facts came to his knowledge in February, 1816; he at once 
informed Lady Byron, and both—after si: had consulted her 
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parents and the family lawyer—saw no alternative but to 
separate at once. This would fully explain the attitude of all 
concerned, and also the sudden and unaccountable way in which 
—on the evidence of letters, etc.—the apparent rupture took 
lace. Of course it was impossible to make the facts public. 
t is my impression (I have not the book before me) that “* Thyrza’’ 
and her child were both dead by this time—so that there could 
be no question of reparation to them—but under the English 
law it would have been impossible to legitimatize Ada by a re- 
marriage. Therefore, the only thing was to keep silence. 
There remains the question of Lady Byron’s “ revelations ”’ 
to Mrs. Beecher Stowe. It seems open to two solutions : There 
are indications that Lady Byron’s mind was to some extent 
warped in later life, so that the whole thing may have been a 
delusion on her part. Or Mrs. Beecher Stowe may have mis- 
understood her—piecing together, as best she could, fragments of 
vague, disjointed and perhaps morbid talk. . . .—Yours, etc., 
A. WERNER. 


LECTURES ON ADMINISTRATION 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTEsMAN. 


Sir,—Would you permit me to state for the information 
of the innumerable debating, literary and kindred societies 
in the country that arrangements have now been made to supply 
selected speakers and lecturers on practically every aspect of 
Government work and administration during the coming autumn 
and winter? 

There is probably keen interest in the machinery of Govern- 
ment judging from the amount of criticism which is directed to 
Civil Service matters, and inasmuch as Civil Service staffs are 
only anxious that there shall be no misconception on any issue, 
they will be pleased to co-operate with any organisations in the 
direction indicated, who might wish to have guidance on this 
question of general interest. 

I might perhaps be permitted to add that all the speakers and 
lecturers give their services, and I shall be very pleased to deal 
with any application for them, and will submit a full list of what 
exactly is offered.—Yours, etc., CHARLES WATNEY. 

Government Staff News Association, 

Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


Miscellany 


THE IMPERFECT WAGNERITE 


HE performance of the “ Ring” by the British 
National Opera Company at Covent Garden 
this season gave us the first opportunity for 
more than eight years of re-submitting our- 

selves to Wagner’s spell and taking stock of our im- 
pressions. On the whole the performance has been 
very good. A number of new singers have appeared, 
and among them Miss Florence Austral (Brunnhilde) 
and Mr. Arthur Jordan (Siegfried) have made an excep- 
tionally favourable impression. They were well sup- 
orted by such older and better-known singers as 
iss Edna Thornton, Mr. Clarence Whitehill and Mr. 
Robert Radford. The orchestra was good—even re- 
markably good in The Valkyrie and Sieg fried—and in 
Mr. Coates the company found an experienced con- 
ductor who, if he is rather insensitive to the finer shades 
of musical expression, nevertheless possesses great 
dramatic sense and the driving force to weld singers 
and orchestra into the execution of one homogeneous 
conception. Therefore, although we lost a good deal of 
the beauty of Wagner’s melodic phrasing, we did get 
conveyed adequately the organic unity and sustained 
dramatic power of this vast work. It is, however, 
rather disconcerting after watching the development 
of the Brunnhilde in The Valkyrie and Sieg fried and of 
the young Siegfried in the latter opera, to be confronted 
with new singers as the Brunnhilde and Siegfried of 
The Twilight of the Gods. In this final part of the Trilogy 
to which Rhinegold is the Prelude, Miss Florence 
Austral and Mr. Arthur Jordan were replaced by Mme. 
Beatrice Miranda and Mr. Frank Mullings. It says a 
great deal for the strength of the B.N.O.C. that so 
e a Brunnhilde as Miss Florence Austral could be 
replaced with so little loss—a loss chiefly of vocal fresh- 
ness—by Mme. Beatrice Miranda, who, like the second 
Siegfried, inclined more to dramatic emphasis than to 
sensitive musical phrasing—a bias which the conductor 


strengthened. All the same, this change of cast disturbs 
the unity of the “Ring” in its effect on the audience, 
and is therefore regrettable. 

What, finally, was the effect of the “ Ring” on m2 
who had long since outgrown my early enthusiasm for 
Wagner? Well, first of all, I must admit that the 
spell worked again. Not only that, but I think I was 
more fully conscious than ever before of the great 
injustice done to Wagner in giving extracts from the 
“* Ring” for concert performance. The “ Ring” must 
be heard as a whole without cuts before we can judge 
the music properly. Of that I am now completely 
convinced. Taken out of its context, much of the 
music may quite easily seem blatant, self-conscious, 
swaggering and even vulgar; chiefly, I think, because 
of the way it is played and of the absence of the right 
atmosphere. But when one listens to it as a whole 
and it unfolds itself gradually to one’s mind, it is im- 
possible not to be tremendously impressed by its vast- 
ness of conception, its tremendous spaciousness of 
design. Also what in an isolated fragment seems like 
ranting becomes, in its proper place, a superb dramatic 
discharge of the emotional atmosphere. The difference 
is like the difference between a storm in the hills and 
valleys of the country and the electric display in 
Piccadilly Circus. 

Yet I am still troubled, after admitting all that the 
most fervent Wagnerians have claimed for their Master, 
by an uneasy feeling about the man who is undoubtedly 
the greatest composer we have had since Beethoven. 
In the hope of getting some light thrown on my doubts 
I have been reading his well-known correspondence 
with Mathilde Wesendonck. Here, more than in his 
autobiography or in his prose works, I thought, is it 
likely that his essential personality will be revealed. 
When we instinctively grope after the Wagner pre- 
sented to us in his music we are puzzled by an 
unexpected aloofness which persists all through the 
most violent and copious self-revelation. Leaving aside 
the early operas, what can we find in Tristan and Isolde 
except the most marvellous expression of sexual passion 
isolated and universalised without a trace of indi- 
viduality, without a single note personal to Richard 
Wagner alone of men. It is not illuminating, It is 
not the expression of a passion that is common to all 
men in different forms, but is here given in the form in 
which it was known to a being called Richard Wagner. 
It is merely an abstract sex-passion made concrete; 
one feels it might be as equally appreciated by gorillas 
and starfish as by men. Certainly—leaving the rest of 
the animate world aside as perhaps a too exaggerated 
extension—al] mankind can comprehend Tristan and 
Isolde, but not all men can comprehend Beethoven's 
love-music. This universality which used to be con- 
sidered by many critics of literature as a good sign in 
the work of a creative artist, a real mark of greatness 
is, I venture to believe, on the contrary a mark not 
necessarily of littleness but certainly, in this example, 
of a definite xsthetic faculty which is not only not the 
profoundest but is almost incompatible with the pro- 
foundest. 

The reason is this, that where an artist gives to any 
emotion this form of universality it is really because 
he is getting it at second-hand. He is abstracting it 
from observed and felt experience; it is a digest, an 
epitome of the emotion as he has noticed it in the world 
of men and women. Now I believe that all artists 
with that overwhelming dramatic instinct so marked 
in Wagner are men who construct their emotional fabric 
out of straws picked up here and there. I don't feel 
that Wagner expressed in Tristan and Isolde the love 
he felt for Mathilde Wesendonck. I doubt very much 
if his love for Mathilde Wesendonck had much indi- 
vidual quality at the period at which he composed 
Tristan. 1 feel also that, with time and under the 
influence of her very unusual personality, his love did 
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become more individual and differentiated and therefore 
more real, and that the fruit of that development we 
have in The Mastersingers—the one work of Wagner's 
which has an indubitably personal and individual quality. 
But at the time of the composition of Tristan and Isolde, 
which was comparatively late in their relationship, it 
seems to me that Wagner’s feelings toward Mathilde 
Wesendonck were the generalised passionate feelings of 
any man towards any beautiful, sympathetic] woman 
who was in love with him. It is quite evident from 
his letters after his flight from her to Venice that hers 
was the leading spirit. However ardent his passion 
may have been, it was very self-conscious and dramatic. 
I do not mean that it was not real. I mean that it was 
neral, the feeling of any man to any woman. Mr. 
haw’s life-force, in short. I find it very difficult to 
explain the distinction I wish to make, but the intensity 
of Wagner’s feeling goes so easily and fluently into 
expression and into a generalised form of expression— 
eg., Tristan and Isolde (one feels that any pair of 
ionate lovers would have done equally well !)— 
that I do not feel there was anything profound and 
peculiar to be said. It was simply a case of a not very 
strongly individualised passion. Now, one does not feel 
this of Beethoven; one feels that when Beethoven 
writes love-music it is Beethoven in love, not man— 
no man, in fact, but Beethoven. His music affects us 
therefore as odd, obscure, enigmatic, profound and 
troubling, while Wagner’s seems to us clear, frank, 
sensual, universal and, except for its astounding vitality, 
superficial. Do not let us imagine, however, that 
to say this is to belittle Wagner. It is only such men 
as Beethoven who reveal to us the deficiencies of one 
who towers so immeasurably above the majority of 
composers. W. J. Turner. 


Art 
INDEPENDENT GALLERY 


Vanessa BELL AND OTHON FRIESz. 
HE first quality of Vanessa Bell’s painting is its 
extreme honesty. I have been taken to task by 
“the adversary” for calling a painter’s work 
honest on the ground that I am confusing esthetics and 
ethics. But I cannot see how one is to deny certain moral 
qualities which are advantageous to the production of the 
best esthetic work. They are not necessarily the same 
moral qualities as bring a man respect in common life, 
though it is not impossible that they may be combined. 
There is, for instance, a certain artist who is a thief and a 
liar in ordinary life. He will even pick his friend’s pocket, 
which certainly is a breach of moral standards, but he 
is none the less gua artist moral in that his work is 
free from insincerity and humbug. On the other hand, 
there are many respected and honoured members of society 
whose word no one would doubt, whose debts are scrupu- 
lously paid, who are good husbands and fathers, and yet 
are immoral artists in that they take money for pictures 
which are not what they pretend to be. In their work they 
are not honest about their sentiments, making out that they 
are more interesting, impressive, noble or what not, than 
they really are. 

Honesty in this sense, as in the other, is a relative term ; 
every artist must at one time or another be tempted to 
cover up some gap in his design by a plausible camouflage, 
and even if he is in the main honest, he has probably more 
than once fallen. Now, it seems to me that Vanessa Bell 
comes very high in the scale of honesty, and in her case 
the virtue shines with a special brightness because she has 
no trace of what would ordinarily be called cleverness in a 
painter. I take cleverness to mean the power to give an 
illusion of appearance by a brilliant shorthand turn of the 





brush. Hals, for instance, is a very clever painter ; Sargent 
was at one time, and how many more who have succeeded 
him in popular favour. This is the quality which of all 
others is the most rapturously acclaimed by the public, 
while artists themselves are not insensible to its charm. 
Now, Vanessa Bell is not only not clever but she never makes 
the slightest attempt to appear such. She follows her own 
vision unhesitatingly and confidingly, without troubling 
at all whither it may lead her. If the result is not very 
legible, so much the worse ; she never tries to make it out 
any more definite or more vividly descriptive than it is. 

It is the same with the quality of her painting. She has 
worked much with Duncan Grant, who is distinguished for 
the charm and elegance of his “ handwriting.” Her “ hand- 
writing,” though it is always distinguished, is not elegant. 
It is slower, more deliberate, less exhilarating. But she 
seems to have made no effort to acquire a more pleasing 
manner ; she realises that it is only the unconscious charm 
of gesture which counts in the end. She has, in fact, entirely 
avoided a mistake which almost always besets English 
artists at some period of their career, namely, the research 
for beautiful quality as an end in itself. She knows that 
“ handling ” and quality of paint are only really beautiful 
when they come unconsciously in the process of trying to 
express an idea. 

Although the unfortunate obsession of quality as an end 
in itself is, as I think, peculiarly common in England, it is 
by no means unknown in France, and two pictures 
by Couture at the Burlington Fine Arts Club supply 
examples of the falsity and unreality which results from 
thus putting the cart before the horse. Anyhow, Vanessa 
Bell is singularly free from this artistic insincerity. One 
feels before her works that every touch is the outcome 
of her complete absorption in the general theme. So 
complete is this devotion to the idea that she seems to 
forget her canvas and her métier. In fact, she is a very 
pure artist, uncontaminated with the pride of the craftsman. 
How much harm, by the by, the honest craftsman has done 
to art since William Morris invented the fiction of his 
supposed humility ! 

To say that Vanessa Bell is not clever may perhaps give 
a wrong impression, for she is a very accomplished artist ; 
there is nothing amateurish or haphazard about her work. 
The very absence of eny anxiety about the effectiveness of 
what she does produces a refreshing sense of security and 
repose. She is never emphatic; she is genuinely classic 
in the sense that she allows the motive to unfold itself 
gradually to the apprehension. And the attention is held 
at once by the peculiar charm and purity of her colour and 
by the harmony of her designs. In these she always shows 
an admirable sense of proportion. I do not think she makes 
any great or new discoveries in design, but it is always 
rightly adjusted and almost austerely simple and direct. 
She shows, indeed, a keen sense of the underlying archi- 
tectural framework. But adequate as the design is, it 
seems to me that in this direction her development is not 
yet complete: that in this she has not yet quite discovered 
her personal attitude. Among her early works I remember 
one or two that’ suggested a peculiarly personal feeling for 
the architectural opposition of large rectangular masses and 
bare spaces. There was a gravity and impressiveness in 
these which I miss in her present work. What she has 
gained in the meantime is immense. It lies in the command 
of a far richer, more varied and more coherent, texture of 
tone and colour. It may well be that what I take to be 
her instinctive bias in design will again reassert itself now 
that she has gained the control of her means of expression. 
I suspect it is in this question of design rather than else- 
where that the influence of Duncan Grant’s more playful 
and flexible spirit shows itself. 

But, after all, it is as a colourist that Vanessa Bell stands 
out so markedly among contemporary artists. Indeed, 
I cannot think of any living English artist that is her equal 
in this respect. Her colour is extraordinarily distinguished. 
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It has even more than her drawing and design measure 
and proportion. Look at the Still Life (No. 8) of aubergines 
and onions lying on a table before a grey wall. All the 
notes are curiously restrained; if anything the force of 
colour is understated, and yet, so perfect is the harmony of 
these softened notes, that the whole effect is resonant and 
rich. Or, take again one or two of the Paris sketches, views 
of the Pont Neuf seen from the quays. There are nothing 
but a few tones of warm grey and ochre lights, but how 
luminous and gay the result is. Vanessa Bell has indeed 
found that the secret of colour lies not in vehemence but in 
maintaining the pitch throughout. She never puts in a 
touch of merely non-committal or nondescript colour. 
However apparently neutral or unimportant a tone of grey 
shadow may appear, its pitch is as exactly found as if it 
were a piece of brilliant local colour. Every note has 
indeed its full resonance and effect in the total harmony. 

It is curious how little the human figure makes its appear- 
ance in Vanessa Bell’s work ; her rooms are empty and her 
landscapes lonely. This suits, I expect, her habitual mood 
of grave but joyous contemplation. All the same, the 
three portraits shown, though two of them are only sketches, 
display a talent which she has not exploited much. For 
they show great power of characterisation. It is perhaps 
rather detached and external, but these figures are singularly 
alive and coherent in gesture and expression. The portrait 
of Mrs. M. is perhaps the most brilliant thing in the whole 
exhibition. 

This exhibition ought, I think, to prove how high a place 
Vanessa Bell is entitled to in contemporary English art. 
I come back to the fact that the feeling of grave, untroubled 
serenity and happiness, which is the dominant mood of the 
exhibition, comes from the singular honesty and purity with 
which she accepts and expresses her vision. 

In an adjoining room there is an exhibition of recent 
water-colours by M. Othon Friesz. I have so recently 
expressed my opinion about M. Friesz’s talent that I need 
only add that in these works he shows all his astonishing 
command. I do not, however, think that he appears quite 
to such advantage in these as in his oil paintings. The 
qualities necessary for water-colour are economy and direct- 
ness of expression. Friesz certainly has these, but he has 
them, if anything, to excess. It is as though the medium 
justified him in the brilliant résumé of the motive which 
comes to him almost too easily. Personally, I like him better 
where the medium is not quite so pliable to his control, 
where there is imposed a little more time for meditation 
and revision. All the same, it may be imagined that for 
sheer power of directness and acuteness of statement these 
water-colours are very remarkable. In some quite recent 
views of the Seine, he shows his rapid grasp of the constructive 
elements of the design, and it is surprising how, with a few 
rapid washes, he builds up for us the essential spacial effect 
and hints at the complete recession of the planes. 

Rocer Fry. 


Drama 
HEDDA GABLER 


EDDA GABLER is a part one might almost suppose 

H to have been written for Mrs. Patrick Campbell ; 
but at Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, she took 

it very easy, content to show at moments an effortless and 
casual virtuosity. The production as a whole was casual 
and too easy-going, though there were respectable passages 
of acting in it, Mr. Athole Stewart’s Judge Brack being 
especially admirable. Although Everyman Theatre deserves 
our respect and gratitude for flying straight for the largest 
dramatic quarry, the management must remember that to 
act plays like Hedda Gabler is a considerable undertaking, 
and that when Mrs. Patrick Campbell has been engaged 


for the title-role the work is by no means over. The per- 
formance (with the exception of Judge Brack) presented 
the spectacle of a cast struggling in a devoted but unin- 
structed manner to act their hardest, with the star, either 
in mercy to avoid playing them off the stage, or from want 
of conviction, or from the heat, strolling through her part. 


The first business of the Ibsen producer is to time the 
incidents so that their full dramatic and psychological 
significance is brought out. There are passages in the 
dialogue which require, like objects photographed in a dim 
light, a longer exposure; there are others like lightning 
flashes which are followed by reverberations breaking a 
sultry silence. The use of the pause in Ibsen dialogue is 
exceptionally important. Again, the passions which are 
going to control the characters must not become obvious 
too early in the action. The spectator at an Ibsen play is 
in the position of a man in a little boat, who, looking down 
into the transparent water, sees a shadow detach itself 
from the depths, darkening as it rises towards him. For a 
second he sees the flash of a white belly; it is a shark! 
It sinks, and is reabsorbed again in the glaucous 
dimness below. But look! There is another—and an- 
other! Sooner or later these nosing monsters will upset 
the boat. 


But not only was the tempo of the dialogue left entirely 
to the actors (Mrs. Patrick Campbell, of course, chose 
her own) who were conscious that intensity was demanded 
of them and therefore hurried, but there was also no trace 
in the production of that fine graduation towards climaxes, 
or of that stealthy revelation of passions, which make the 
play so remarkable. Lévborg, for example, made passionate 
love to Hedda the moment they were seated on the sofa 
together. They should rather have approached each other 
with stealthy irony. It is through his confidence in 
his own reformation and in the power of “ his good angel,” 
Mrs. Elvsted, over him that Lévborg is drawn to accept 
Hedda’s challenge ; the drag at the roots of him is insidious 
and slow. We do not know that Hedda has got him again, 
and away from Mrs. Elvsted, till the moment when, like 
a creature released by a spring, he suddenly tosses off glass 
after glass of punch. The poignant significance of that 
moment and of Thea’s tears is destroyed if ten minutes before 
he has been heard hissing undisguised passion into Hedda’s 
ear. This is but one example of the failure of the Everyman 
actors to graduate up to a climax. The waking of 
the two women before dawn in the sitting-room where 
they have spent the night waiting for the revellers was 
badly stage-managed. Instead of tired voices proceeding 
from hardly distinguishable huddled figures, the stage was 
brightly lit and Hedda packed off the unsuspecting Thea 
to bed in a matter-of-fact manner. That is a tremendous 
beginning of a third act, when Hedda, at last alone, after 
treacherously soothing the racking anxieties of her fellow- 
watcher, opens the shutters to the morning, expects Lévborg 
** with vine-leaves in his hair,” and turns to see her exasperat- 
ing, good-natured husband in the doorway ; and, as is the 
way in Ibsen’s drama, that anti-climax gives us breath and 
actually helps us to rise presently to the supreme emotional 
crash. Tesman, by the bye, was far too trivially ridiculous 
all through. The producer must remember that it is chiefly 
through Tesman that we acquire our sense of the value of 
Lévborg’s manuscript which Hedda burns; humbly mean 
in character he may be, but we must never think him a 
perfect fool. He ought to have shown, too, some traces 
of his night’s dissipation on his return that early morning. 
The destruction of the manuscript, which is such a magni- 
ficent opportunity for an actress, disappointed; Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell] stuffed the papers in the stove—in a 
temper. Hedda’s contempt, Hedda’s boredom, Hedda’s 
rudeness to her husband’s aunt she rendered perfectly, 
but she played the big moments with the casual virtuosity 
of an accomplished actress who seems convinced that the 
whole play is in the doldrums. Dresmonp MacCartHy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N 1902 a little book called Trivia was published (800 
copies were printed) by the Chiswick Press. It pur- 
ported to be extracts from the note-books of one 

Antony Woodhouse. It was a book which there were few 
to praise and very few to love. As far as the author, 
Mr. Pearsall Smith, was aware, there were, as a matter of 
fact, only four; I was one of them. From time to time, 
selecting a recipient with some care, I would present a copy 
with some such words as these: “ Here is a delectable little 
book. It is not wine of the finest vintage, indeed, I doubt 
if it can be compared to wine at all. These little prose 
pieces—they are not prose poems—are more like sips at a 
cup of exquisite tea. You, I believe, are capable of a man- 
darin’s pleasure.” 
* * * 

About seventeen years afterwards Trivia, enlarged by 
many additions, was republished by Messrs. Constable. It 
had a surprising and considerable success. (I say sur- 
prising because literary mandarins are not numerous.) It 
has been translated by M. Philippe Neel and introduced 
into France by M. Valéry Larbaud, where it has run to 
three editions. It has become well known in America ; 
and wherever it has given pleasure at all the pleasure 
has been of an intimate and lasting kind. The author 
had invented a new form which was neither the prose 
poem nor the essay, nor, of course, poetry; and this 
form was not only new, but useful. It was particularly 
suited to recording impressions, emotions and reflections, 
which are not definitely serious or definitely comic ; neither 
entirely xsthetic nor entirely psychological. It was an 
excellent vehicle for ironic self-portraiture. It was appar- 
ently a modest form. It was also an exacting one. 
Compression, elegant precision and rhythm were essential to 
it. These were Mr. Pearsall Smith’s literary gifts, and he is 
one of the few writers who have tried to write prose 
with the minute care which poets lavish on the writing of 
their verses. To some the humility and vanity implied 
in laborious self-dedication to perfecting the little are 
irritating ; to others refreshing and delightful. The expla- 
nation of the Trivia’s success lay, however, largely in its 
subject-matter. The form is particularly suitable for 
recording experiences which those whose sensibilities have 
been at once subtlised and excoriated by society are 
quick to recognise: the cross-purposes of conversation ; 
the concealed twinges of disappointed vanity ; the fallacious 
effusions of over-stimulated sympathy; the wistful little 
ache of emptiness which is apt to follow excessive talking ; 
the comic terrors of the social adept on the edge of a con- 
versation, which momentarily threatens to become clumsily 
serious ; the sensation of stumbling suddenly over a block 
of stupidity in a companion apparently intelligent— 
moments, such as these, which women find relief in sharing 
with each other by means of glances, touches, laughter and 
exclamations, “O, my dear! How frightful!’’ found in 
Trivia neat, articulate, final expression. The experiences of 
the sensitive little ego in Society provided the most 
Immediately recognisable subject-matter of Trivia; the 
other half of its subject-matter was composed of the passing 
Inadequate sensations of the same little ego in a world, 
the beauty, vastness and strangeness of which is occasion- 

ally revealed to the poet and philosopher, sensations 
expressed here in terms of light, unavailing irony. 


* * * 

A second series has just appeared. (More Trivia. Logan 
Pearsall Smith. Constable.) There is nothing in it which 
8s not covered by the above general description of 
the contents of the first series, beyond perhaps a 
more explicit insistence on the wisdom of recognising 





that a cup cannot be more than full though it be held under 
Niagara, and that the better way to fill it is to dip it in 
the near-to-hand spring of easy, scholarly and natural 
delights. Who is man that he should despise a hot-water 
bottle or a fine phrase? Petty as those things are which 
make us happy, let us at least increase the satisfaction 
they can give by being fully conscious of it. The author 
of Trivia is a man haunted by a vague sense of responsibility 
for events which he cannot control. In this he resembles 
many. He is haunted, too, by the inadequacy and irregu- 
larity of his emotional responses to the great facts of life. 
In this also he resembles many. The secret of his appeal 
is that though a mandarin of mandarins, the humiliations 
which his own limitations inflict on him and to which he 
confesses, are common to humanity at large. In The 
Epithet, the first item in the new series, the mandarin is 
uppermost : 

“Occult, night-wandering, enormous, honey-pale—” The morn- 
ing paper lay there unopened ; I knew I ought to look at the news, 
but I was too busy just then trying to find an adjective for the 
Moon—the magical, unheard of, moony epithet, which could I only 
find or invent, what then would matter the quakes and sublunary 
conflicts of this negligible earth ? 


Only the literary reader will understand the infatuation and 
therefore also the irony expressed in that. But here is 
another item on reading the morning paper, sympathetic 
to all who turn first to cricket and golfing news, if they 
have ever reflected in their extraordinary sense of propor- 
tion : 

It was too much ; the news in the paper was appalling ; Central 
Europe and the Continent of Asia in a state of chaos; no comfort 
anywhere ; tempests in the Channel, earthquakes, famines, strikes, 
insurrections. The burden of the mystery, the weight of all this 
incorrigible world was really more than I could cope with. é 

“To prepare a hot-bed for early vegetables, equal quantities 
are taken of horse-manure and fallen leaves ; a large heap is built 
in alternate layers,” I read with passionate interest, “of these 
materials ; it is left for several days, and then turned over. The 
site of the hot-bed should be sheltered from cold winds, but open 
to the sunshine. Early and dwarf varieties of potatoes should 
be chosen ; asparagus plants may be dug up from the open garden—"’ 

The incongruity of our imaginative moments with our 
habits, and the quick start with which we may become 
suddenly aware of it, is neatly caught on the wing and 
recorded in “ The Latchkey ” : 

I was astonished, I was almost horror-struck by the sight of the 
New Moon at the end of the street. In bewilderment and Blakelike 
wonder I stood and gazed at it on my doorstep. For what was 
I doing there ? I, a wanderer, a pilgrim, a nomad of the desert, 
with no home save where the evening found me—what was my 
business on that doorstep ? At what commonplace had the Moon 
caught me with a latchkey in my hand ? 

Yet how evanescent and unimportant are our “ Thoughts” 

compared with memories : 

One autumn, a number of years ago—I forget the exact date, 
but it was a considerable time before the War—I spent a few weeks 
in Venice in lodgings that looked out on an old Venetian garden. 
At the end of the garden there was a rustic temple, and on its pedi- 
ment stood some naked, decayed, gesticulating statues—heathen 
gods and goddesses I vaguely thought them—and above, among 
the yellowing trees, I could see the belfry of a small convent—a 
convent of Nuns vowed to contemplation, who were immured 
there for life, and never went outside the convent walls. 

The belfry was so near that when, towards dusk, the convent 
bell began to ring against the sky, I could see its bell-rope and 
clapper moving ; and sometimes, as I sat there at my window, I 
would think about the mysterious existence, so near me, of those 
life-renouncing virgins. 

Very clearly it comes back to me, the look of that untidy garden, 
of those gesticulating statues, and of that convent bell swinging 
against the sky; but the thoughts that I thought about those 
Nuns I have completely forgotten. They were probably not of any 
especial interest. 

* * * 

What shall we call this new form? ‘“ Prose poem” will 
not do; “A Trivia” one cannot say without discomfort ; 
“prose minim” might serve. A minim is a symbol for 
the shortest note in ancient music, and in calligraphy 
describes a single down stroke of the pen. “ Prose minims ” 
will do, I think, very well. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MR. THOMAS HARDY DEFENDS 
HIMSELF 


Late Lyrics and Earlier. By Tuomas Harpy. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy, like many good authors, is impatient 
of criticism. He tells us in the prefatory “Apology” in 
Late Lyrics and Earlier that he once thought that “ impotent 
or mischievous criticism” might be “a partial cause” of the 
evil condition into which literature has fallen. He now sees 
that the bad critics, even if they have the will, have not the 
power to strangle literature in its cradle. None the less, he 
denounces them and trounces them without mercy as men 
whose habit it is “to hearken for the key-creaks and be deaf 
to the diapason,” and “to carry on the old game of sampling 
the poem or drama by quoting the worst line or worst passage 
only, in ignorance or not of Coleridge’s proof that a versification 
of any length neither can be nor ought to be all poetry.” 

It is interesting that Mr. Hardy should have quoted Coleridge 
in this context, because Coleridge was in some respects rather 
like the sort of critic to whom Mr. Hardy objects. Turn to 
that unforgettable twenty-second chapter of Biographia Literaria, 
and you will find that Coleridge begins it with a consideration 
of “the characteristic defects of Wordsworth’s poetry.” He 
lays down the principle, it is true, that “to appreciate the 
defects of a great mind it is necessary to understand previously 
its characteristic excellences,”’ but he hearkens for the “ key- 
creaks” in Wordsworth’s music with an attentiveness that 
Wordsworth, at least, found extremely inconsiderate. It was 
of this inspired criticism that Wordsworth told Crabb Robinson 
that “the praise he considered extravagant, and the censure 
inconsiderate. It had given him no pleasure.” It is easy to 
understand Wordsworth’s exasperation. Not all Coleridge’s 
fault-findings were valid. Few readers nowadays will agree 
with him that in the poem, “I wandered lonely as a cloud,” 
we “seem to sink most abruptly, not to say burlesquely, and 
almost in a medley” to the closing lines : 


And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


Even so, critics, like poets, must be allowed their errors. And 
Coleridge with his characteristic defects stands as huge among 
critics as Wordsworth with his among poets. 

It is not out of malice—at least, not always—that critics 
point out the defects of authors. It is part of their business 
to define the genius of authors, and how can they do this unless 
they make clear the limitations within which the genius of 
this or that writer expresses itself? Mr. Hardy, as a critic 
of life in general, defends his attitude by saying : 

If way to the Better there be, it exacts a full look at the Worst. 


The critic of literature may fairly claim that from him, too, 
in his search for the Good, a “full look at the worst” is 
required. A critic of Wordsworth, for instance, even if he sets 
Wordsworth above all the other poets since Milton, cannot in 
honesty shut his eyes to the fact that Wordsworth was capable 
of beginning a poem, as he did in the first edition of Lyrical 
Ballads : 
A simple child, dear brother Jim, 
That lightly draws its breath 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death ? 


To be aware that Wordsworth did not always write like a 
master is not to be unaware that he was a master. Good 
criticism is, from one point of view, simply a facing of the facts, 
good and bad. Men of genius have no need to be alarmed, 
for the balance of the facts is in their favour. How many 
critics have written about Mr. Hardy during the present century 
except on the understanding that he is a man of genius? Yet 
Mr. Hardy complains that he is one of the “ roughly handled 
writers.” 

There are two points on which many of us who regard Mr. 
Hardy as an immortal writer feel bound to take note of his 
characteristic defects. We are not deaf to the diapason, but 
we have to admit that the key-creaks are at times so loud as 
to interfere with the music. In “ At Moonrise and Onwards ”’ 
we feel we are listening to a master playing on an imperfect 
instrument, so that he fails to produce the effect he wishes 
to produce, as in the last verse : 


No novelty are you, 

O Lady of all my time, 
Veering unbid into my view, 
Whether I near Death’s mew, 
Or Life’s top cyme ! 


———— 


Mr. Hardy often uses words in this way. He writes at times 
as though words to him were not jewels but fragments blasted 
from the rock of language. He gives us such a line as: 


But upping ghosts press achefully. 


Here we see genius still struggling with words, and, in the course 
of the struggle, genius is not always able to rise from the ground. 

The second point on which Mr. Hardy has been criticised— 
a criticism against which he vehemently protests in his preface 
—is his pessimistic outlook. He declares that he is not a 
pessimist but a meliorist. His critics and he use the word 
“* pessimism,” I think, in different senses. All that they mean 
is that he takes a more melancholy view of life than they do, 
He speaks scathingly of “‘ good Panglossians,”’ but it is no sin 
on the part of ordinary men to desire in poetry as in life a 
reasonable balance between sunshine and rainfall. The rainfall 
in Mr. Hardy’s verse is excessive. The Easter poem in his 
new book is called “ A Drizzling Easter Morning.” Mr. Hardy 
has a perfect right to his view of life, but his critics have also 
a perfect right to raise the question whether the rain falls quite 
so often—whether the drizzle is quite so dense that the right 
people nearly always miss each other and the wrong people 
hardly ever do. Mr. Hardy for the most part sees human beings 
drifting about as if lost in a fog. “The Wedding Morning” 
is a poem characteristic of his prevailing mood, though not of 
his genius : 

Tabitha dressed for her wedding :— 
“Tabby, why look so sad ?” 
“O, I feel a great gloominess spreading, spreading, 
Instead of supremely glad... . 


“*T called on Carry last night, 
And he came whilst I was there, 

Not knowing I'd called. So I kept out of sight. 
And I heard what he said to her : 


** * Ah, I'd far liefer marry 
You, dear, to-morrow !” he said. 

‘But that cannot be !’—O, I'd give him to Carry, 
And willingly see them wed, 


** But how can I do it when 
His baby will soon be born ? 
After that I hope I may die. And then 
She can have him. I shall not mourn !” 
Another poem, “In a London Flat,” begins : 
** You look like a widower,” she said 
Through the folding-doors with a laugh from the bed, 
As he sat by the fire in the outer room, 
Reading late on a night of gloom, 
And a cab-hack’s wheeze, and the clap of its feet 
In its breathless pace on the smooth wet street, 
Were all that came to them now and then. . . 
* You really do !” she quizzed again. 
A year later the wife’s poor little joke has come true, and the 
husband 
Gazed, as if gazing on far faint shores, 
At the empty bed through the folding-doors 
As he remembered her words ; and wept 
That she had forgotten them when she slept. 


Mr. Hardy is convinced, beyond any other living writer, 
that malign spirits have a part in the weaving of our destinies. 
He is fascinated by the tragic sort of joke, as when he tells 
us how a husband brought home a “ warping mirror” and 
how his wife, looking in it without knowing what it was, nearly 
fainted on seeing herself “a haggard crone.” The fiddler’s 
wife, too, is the sport of destiny with its tragic sense of fun : 


“O, I won’t lead a homely life 
As father’s Jack and mother’s Jill, 
But I will be a fiddler’s wife, 
With music mine at will ! 
Just a little tune, 
Another one soon, 
As I merrily fling my fill!” 


And she became a fiddler’s Dear 
And merry all the day she strove to be 
And he played and he played afar and near, 
But never at home played he 
Any little tune 
Or late or soon ; 
And sunk and sad was she ! 


Even as we criticise Mr. Hardy, however, we feel that our 
criticism turns to praise. If he uses unmusical words, he uses 
them musically. If he is especially sensitive to the tragic irony 
of things, he writes of it with an artist’s exultation. His pity 
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is a passion, and his irony springs from it. He is a lover of 
life—of dance, of song, of love—and his poetry is the poetry 
of one of the sons of joy, though one who has bowed to sorrowful 
destiny : 
Even half-god power 
In spinning dooms 
Had I, this frozen sense should flower, 
And sand-swept plains and Arctic glooms 
Should green them gay with waving leaves, 
*Mid which old friends and I would walk 
With weightless feet and magic talk 
Uncounted eves. 


He writes with his face towards the light, as we see in his 
political poems, “‘ Murmurs in the Gloom” and “ And there was 
a Great Calm,” with its beautiful last verse. And with what 
magnificent and masculine dignity he utters his apologia as an 
aged poet in “ An Ancient to Ancients,” in which with perfect 
wisdom and perfect irony he bids the new generation farewell 
and hail : 
And yet, though ours be failing frames, 
Gentlemen, 
So were some others’ history names, 
Who trod their track light-limbed and fast 
As these youth, and not alien 
From enterprise, to their long last, 
Gentlemen... . 


And, ye, red-lipped and smooth-browed ; list, 
Gentlemen ; 

Much is there waits you we have missed ; 

Much lore we leave you worth the knowing, 

Much, much has lain outside our ken : 

Nay, rush not: time serves: we are going, 

Gentlemen. 

It is not a vain boast on the part of Mr. Hardy that he is one 
of those men of genius who “ burnt brightlier towards their 
setting day.”” We may differ as to whether we like the work 
of the early Hardy or the middle-aged Hardy or the later Hardy 
best ; but we cannot but be amazed by the rich harvest of 
verse that this man of genius has gone on producing right up 
to his eighty-third year. Rosert Lynp. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis. By Pror. SmoemunpD 
Freup. Authorised English Translation by Joan RIVIERE. 
With a preface by Ernest Jones, M.D. Allen and Unwin. 
18s. 


In this book Professor Freud prints three series of Lectures 
delivered at the University of Vienna in the years 1915-17. 

In the first series he deals with the psychology of errors and, 
as in the Psychopathology of Every Day Life, puts forward the 
theory that almost all errors—slips of the tongue and of the pen, 
mislayings of objects, forgettings of engagements and so forth— 
have “ meanings”: are due to the activities of unconscious 
mental tendencies competing for expression with conscious 
tendencies. 

In the second series he deals with the psychology of dreams. 
Dreams also have their ‘“‘ meanings,’ and the unconscious mental 
process, striving for expression, is an unfulfilled wish, a wish 
which has its origin probably in the dreamer’s early childhood, 
and either may once have been conscious or may always have 
been “ repressed,” but can hardly ever be brought back into 
consciousness later without special technical procedure. He 
discusses the forms imposed on this expression by the medium of 
visual imagery, in which the “ Unconscious,” chiefly works, and by 
the necessity of passing the “‘ Censor,” which stands like a door- 
keeper at the entrance of the “ Preconscious,” barring the way to 
distasteful ideas. Here he draws analogies with the forms of 
expression adopted by newspaper writers in countries where 
there is a strict political censorship and with those adopted in 
primitive languages and hieroglyphic writings, and compares the 
symbolism of dreams with that of myths and fairy tales. 

He discusses also the method of recovering the meaning of 
dreams by the process of free association, which indicates the 
circle of ideas with which the unconscious wishes underlying the 

are connected, and illustrates his point by the analysis of 
particular dream elements. 

In the first half of the book, then, Freud covers ground which 
is already familiar to most people interested in modern psychology, 
but he treats his subject in a manner which presupposes absolutely 
no knowledge of it. The second half consists of a series of lectures 
on the general theory of the neuroses. The theories here pro- 
pounded are based mainly on the study of the “transference 


neuroses,” in which alone psycho-analysis is of much therapeutic 
value, but Freud has also some words to say on the relations 
between these neuroses and dementia precox and paranvia. 
Here, as Dr. Ernest Jones points out in his preface, Freud feels 
himself “‘ free to deal more technically with the more difficult 
subject,” and in consequence is “able here and there to com- 
municate some of his latest conclusions on obscure points.” 

Neuroses, again, arise from a mental conflict and, like dreams 
and errors, have their “‘ meaning.” The conflict is between the 
non-sexual, or “Ego,” instincts and repressed sexual instincts. 
“* The symptom is a substitute for some other process which was 
held back by repression.” It is a more or less disguised fulfil- 
ment of an erotic wish. 

The most interesting parts of this half of the book, at any rate 
to the laity, are probably those which deal with the development 
of the sexual instincts, and those outlining the therapeutics of 
psycho-analysis and, in particular, the function of the 
“* transference.” 

According to Freud, the normal adult sexual instinct is an 
exceedingly complex structure, built up out of “ component 
instincts,” many of which are traceable in the baby from its very 
birth. All these components aim at some form of “ organ 
pleasure.” In the earliest days, the mouth and the excretory 
organs are the chief sources of pleasure, and it is not until the 
age of puberty that the sexual instincts can become fully 
organised round the reproductive function. Other zones than 
those mentioned, however, play more or less important parts, 
indeed, according to Freud, all the perverse tendencies have their 
roots in childhood—*“ children are disposed towards them all, 
and practice them all to a degree conforming to their immaturity ; 
in short perverted sexuality is nothing but infantile sexuality, 
magnified and separated into its component parts.”” The love 
objects also change; at one time the child’s own body, at others 
his mother or father, being “‘ invested with Libido.” 

The development of the “‘ Ego ” instincts has been less worked 
out, but it presents one important point of contrast with that of 
the sex instincts. Both sets of instincts are guided at first by 
the “ pleasure principle,” but the Ego instincts, mainly those of 
self-preservation, are brought at once into close contact with the 
outside world and quickly adapt themselves to the “ necessity 
principle ” : to the avoidance of pain, as much as to the pursuit 
of pleasure. The sexual instincts, which can to a large extent 
find satisfaction in the child’s own person, orevenin phantasy, are 
less adaptable and develop more slowly. Freud compares the 
development of the sexual instinct to the migration of a primitive 
people. After many years wandering, perhaps the main body 
will reach a distinct goal, but probably a greater or smaller part 
will stop and form settlements by the way. So some of the 
component instincts will separate from the main body. Now, 
if these are or become repugnant to the comparatively fully 
developed “‘ Ego” instinct, they are liable to be repressed 
altogether from consciousness, and a conflict will arise between 
repressed and unrepressed mental tendencies. This conflict may 
become acute and lead at once to the formation of neurotic 
symptoms, or it may remain comparatively quiescent until, 
perhaps, in later years, the energy at the disposal of the sexual 
instincts is deprived of satisfaction in other ways and regresses 
to reinforce the fixation. The neurotic “‘ symptoms” are the 
expression of the conflict and bear much the same relation to 
the “ fixated ” instincts as do dreams to the desires underlying 
them. An unrepressed “ fixation ”’ may develop into what is called 
a “perversion.” 

The last two lectures outline the process of psycho-analysis, 
which aims, first, at tracking down the instinct which has been 
repressed and then the nature of the force, which is keeping it in 
repression. In the course of the analysis the energy is gradually 
withdrawn from the old symptoms and forms a fresh neurosis, or 
series of symptoms, centring around the analyst. The analyst is 
then in a position, by means of the “ transference,” that is to say in 
virtue of his position as representing in the patient’s Unconscious 
the father and other authorities of the patient’s childhood, under 

whose influence the original repression was set up, to help the 
patient to fight out his old battles once more, this time to a 
different conclusion. 

The conflict is now fought out entirely in consciousness, and the 
energy, which has before been used up merely in the production 
of symptoms or in maintaining the position of stalemate between 
a conscious and unconscious tendency, is liberated and placed at 
the disposal of the patient’s consciousness. 

The “ transference” is the same weapon as that used in treatment 
by suggestion, but there is a difference in the method of its use. 
The suggestioaist tries only to suppress the orginally suppressed 
tendencies still further. He uses his influence merely to 
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re-inforce one side of the conflict. This has the double dis- 
advantage that the therapeutic effects last only while the influence 
of the physician lasts, and that the mental energy used up in 
maintaining the conflict remains, in any case, unavailable for 
other purposes. In psycho-analysis, on the other hand, the 
“ transference ” is destroyed as it does its work. 

It has only been possible here to indicate crudely the outlines 
of a few of the theories with which this book is tightly packed. 
It remains to say that readers of the English versions of some of 
Freud’s other books will find that he has been much more 
fortunate than usual in his translator. A. 8. 


STYLE AND MR. LYTTON STRACHEY 


Books and Characters: French and English. By Lytton Stracuey. 
Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 

It were idle to pretend that the publication of this book is so 
startling an event as was the appearance, a few years ago, of 
Eminent Victorians, or, more recently, of Queen Victoria. With 
the first of these Mr. Lytton Strachey proved himself to be the 
inventor of a new genre; with the second he carried his art to a 
point very near perfection. We had read admirable biography 
before ; we had read admirable fiction before; but it was left 
to Mr. Strachey to create, by fusing the subject-matter proper 
to the one with the technique proper to the other, a form of 
writing that showed truth to be not only stranger than fiction 
but also no less credible. With the illustrious subjects of his 
portraiture he established, for himself and so for us, that relation- 
ship of peculiar intimacy which had subsisted formerly only 
between the novelist and his creations ; established it moreover 
without ever surrendering ironic detachment. This is a 
dangerous as well as a fascinating form of biography, lending 
itself to the unscrupulous satirist as a weapon of unparalleled 
lethal power. Its triumph is to impose upon an historical record 
the unity of an art-form. The writer must know his book, but 
he must also go beyond it: he must fill in the historical gaps 
with surmises skilfully suggested ; he must reconstruct with his 
imagination scenes of which, in the nature of things, he can have 
only second-hand knowledge. 

To describe Books and Characters as less startling than its 
predecessors implies no adverse criticism, for to startle is not, 
after all, the prime function of literature ; but, if for a moment 
the avoirdupois measure were admitted as a critical standard, we 
should have to agree that Mr. Strachey’s latest volume contains 
less solid value than either of his others. It is none the less a 
considerable achievement. Here are fourteen essays, written 
between 1905 and 1919, which their author has rescued from the 
files of the various periodicals in which they first appeared. They 
include critical studies of Racine, Blake, Henri Beyle, Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes (whom Mr. Strachey dubs “the last Eliza- 
bethan”’), and of “‘Shakespeare’s Final Period” ; and biographical 
studies of Voltaire, Rousseau, and Madame du Deffand. 

As a literary critic, Mr. Strachey is sensible and stimulating. 
His defence of Sir Thomas Browne’s style against the censure of 
Mr. Gosse is admirable and entirely convincing, and “ Shakes- 
peare’s Final Period,” if less convincing, is a shrewd enough 
argument against the orthodox view that in Cymbeline, The 
Winter’s Tale and The Tempest is reflected a “ sunset calm” in 
the dramatist’s life following the period of bitter stress in which 
the great tragedies were written. ‘“ Nowhere,” says Mr. Strachey, 
“is Shakespeare’s violence of expression more constantly dis- 
played—nowhere does he verge more often upon a sort of 
brutality of phrase, a cruel coarseness,” than in these plays of 
the last period. He will not have it that Shakespeare passed in 
a moment “to tranquillity and joy, to blue skies, to young 
ladies, and to general forgiveness.” It is the ‘ combination of 
charming heroines and happy endings which has blinded the 
eyes of modern critics to everything else,” and for these happy 
endings Mr. Strachey accounts by showing that Shakespeare had 
turned from the methods of realism to those of romance, had 
chosen, as a pretext for his poetry, to write exquisite fairy tales. 
The world of these last plays is a remote world, peopled with 
“fortunate princes and wicked step-mothers, with goblins and 
spirits, with lost princesses and insufferable kings. And, of 
course, in this sort of fairy land, it is an essential condition that 
everything shall end well. . . .” He does not add, as in a debat- 
ing hall he might have added, that the poet’s invention of this 
world, so far from being evidence of his soul’s tranquillity, may 
have been a last desperate device to escape the contemplation of 
a mortal existence that had become unendurable. This essay 
is at least highly provocative, and the other critical studies are 
never incompetent, but one feels that they were written before 





their author had discovered his true métier. They are not 
instinct with his personality : another skilful writer might have 
done them equally well. Not until six or seven years later, in 
1918, when the masterly pages on Madame du Deffand were 
written, does Mr. Strachey climb to his solitary peak. Throughout 
this volume the literary style is never pedestrian, but it is occasion- 
ally undistinguished. In “Madame du Deffand” it attains a 
perfection almost lyrical, that exact correspondence of word 
with idea which we are accustomed to call poetry. 

The selfishness of the eighteenth century was a communal selfish- 
ness. Each individual was expected to practise, and did in fact 
practise to a consummate degree, those difficult arts which make 
the wheels of human intercourse run smoothly—the arts of tact and 
temper, of frankness and sympathy, of delicate compliment and 
exquisite self-abnegation—with the result that a condition of living 
was produced which, in all its superficial and obvious qualities, was 
one of unparalleled amenity. Indeed, those persons who were 
privileged to enjoy it showed their appreciation of it in an unequivocal 
way—by the tenacity with which they clung to the scene of such 
delights and graces. They refused to grow old; they almost 
refused to die. Time himself seems to have joined their circle, to 
have been infected with their politeness, and to have absolved them, 
to the furthest possible point, from the operation of his laws . . . 
More typical still of this singular and fortunate generation was 
Fontenelle, who, one morning in his hundredth year, quietly 
observed that he felt a difficulty in existing, and forthwith, even 
more quietly, ceased to do so. 

Every reader of the two earlier books will recognise in this 

passage that peculiar delicacy, that exquisite blending of irony 

and poetry, which is Mr. Strachey’s gift to biographical literature. 
G. B. 


OUR UNITED STATES! 


The American Language. By M. L. MENCKEN. Cape. 30s. 
Civilisation in the United States. Edited by M. E. Stearns, 
Cape. 25s. 


All advocates of friendly intercourse between England and 
the United States should be grateful to Mr. Mencken’s efforts 
to show that Americans do not speak English. That they are 
gradually ceasing to write it can be discovered in other books of 
Mr. Mencken’s, and of his friend and master, Mr. Huneker, and 
more easily than in this volume which, while quite undistinguished 
in style, does not differ noticeably from the English of journalism 
on this side of the Atlantic. Mr. Mencken, for his own purpose, 
exaggerates the extent to which Americans are ceasing to write 
English, as we discover if we turn to the volume edited by Mr. 
M. E. Stearns. Some of the essays in this extremely unequal 
book are written in remarkably good English. The essay by 
Mr. van Wyck Brooks on “ The Literary Life,” by Mr. Chafee 
on “ The Law,” by Mr. Howe on “ The Alien,” by Mr. Stearns 
on “ The Intellectual Life’? more than atone for the jargon 
of some of the other papers, a jargon which, while it is closer 
perhaps to the dreadful language of Teutonic professional writing, 
is not without its parallel in the English of our own publicists 
and reformers. 

Still, both Mr. Mencken and the able team collected by Mr. 
Stearns agree on this: the United States are American, and 
must be protected from the English culture so long imposed on 
them by the dominance of New England in religion, literature, 
art and language. It is a conclusion with which most sensible 
Englishmen will agree. Unfortunately, there is a strange lack 
of constructive and positive philosophy in both books. The 
authors turn away from England, and make a discreet half- 
turn away from Europe, but what do they turn to? A few of 
the younger American authors have tried to claim for the States 
the culture which is now called Amerind, and to find in the 
Red Indian an inspiration which is no longer discoverable by 
them in Colton Mather, or Jonathan-Edwards, or even George 
Washington. It is a little as if the Australians were to try and 
find a spiritual ancestor, or godfather, shall we say, in the black 
boy of the Bush ; sentiment in its favour it may be possible to 
encourage, but the facts are against it. Mr. Mencken’s big 
book, which has many valuable things in it, suffers from two 
things, an ignorance of spoken English and an over-emphasis in 
urban standards of speech. When he writes of “ American,” he 
too often means the slang of the moment, or even the cant of 
different national games, such as base-ball and poker. He has a 
great and curious knowledge of the by-ways of the talk of the big 
cities, but his contempt for New England and the older States 
leads him into serious error—he even calls “ shaddock 
an “ English” word—and he would have been better advised 
had he followed the more scientific and less biased methods 
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THE PUPPET SHOW : Tales & Satires 
by Martin Armstrong. 6s. 6c. net. 


GIPSY-NIGHT: Poems by Richard Hughes 


With a drawing by Pamela Bianco. 45. 6d. net. 


HIPS & HAWS: Poems by A. E. Coppard 


500 numbered copies. 55. met. 


Of all booksellers, Full lists may be obtained from the office of the 
Press, Waltham Saint Lawrence, Berkshire. 
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PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Capital is usually required by a firm on the 
death of a partner. Life Assurance is the 
ideal way of providing the necessary amount. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 
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inaugurated by Lowell in the Biglow essay. For instance, on the 
question of spelling—spelling surely rouses more bad blood 
than any study except liturgiology—he seems quite ignorant 
of early English spelling reformers, even such famous men as 
Milton and Landor. In Milton you find “sovran” and “vout- 
safed * ; Landor restored “‘ coud,”’ which the eighteenth-century 
printers had banished from our tongue, and dropped the “‘ u” 
in such words as “ honour,” “ colour,” ete. More serious is 
Mr. Mencken’s insufficient acquaintance with ordinary good 
English. There are only two standards of English speech, 
the standard set by what used to be called “ society ” and the 
standard of the peasant when it has not been ruined by elementary 
education. ‘* Gotten” and “fall” can still be heard in the 
West of England, and many words which Mr. Mencken thinks 
obsolete over here are still heard in the country. He may be 
excused, perhaps, for not knowing rural speech, but what are we 
to make of his surprising statement that ‘“‘a Londoner, . . . 
if he be of the lower orders,” can call his best girl a “ tart’? ; or 
that we do not use the words “ mantel-piece,”’ or ‘“* Methodist,” 
** overcoat,” ‘‘ typhoid-fever” or ‘“ smoking-room”? What 
Englishman ever called the first floor of his house the first “storey ”’? 
Often Mr. Mencken confuses the absence of the thing with the 
non-use of the word. Moose are very rarely met with in English 
fields, nor does the sweet potato nestle with the yam and the 
gumbo under the alfalfa; nor does our weather, odd as it is, 
often give us hurricanes, blizzards or tornados. When it does, 
we use the appropriate word, and no doubt if we were even 
asked to a burgoo-picnic we would tuck into the clam-chowder 
and the crab-cocktails with truly American zest. In spite of its 
innumerable errors, Mr. Mencken’s essay is a very useful book, 
and its chapters on alien tongues in America, and its very amusing 
translation of the Declaration of Independence into American 
alone make it worth possessing. 

Mr. Stearns’ volume is the cry of the American young, the 
fierce slogan of the intelligentsia. Its authors are all agreed on 
this, that America is a bad country for the bright youth, unless 
his talent is for business, advertisement or some form of pious 
persecution. The best essays we have already mentioned. 
Many of the others are spoiled by the excess of their fervour, 
and occasionally by a deliberate ignoring of favourable facts. 
It is strange, for instance, that the anonymous author of the 
article on Medicine—which has some very sound things to say 
about Prohibition—should never mention osteopathy, one of 
the most useful of America’s recent gifts to modern science. 
After Mr. Brook’s essay, perhaps the best is that of an Irishman, 
Mr. E. A. Boyd, who writes with real sympathy and intelligence 
on America from the Irish point of view. He is not so bitter as 
the native-born, but quite as aware as they of the serious problems 
which confront American civilisation. There are two serious 
omissions in the volume: there should have been, as the editor 
admits, an essay on religion, and also a separate essay on the 
Negro problem. The latter is too important to be discussed 
with the general alien question. 


SIX PLAYS 
The Black Virgin. In Four Acts. By Hermon Ovutp. Cecil 
Palmer. 4s. 6d. 
Sable and Gold. In Three Acts. By Maurice Datton. Maunsel. 


2s. 
Judas. In Three Acts. By CLaupE Houcutron. Daniel. 3s. 6d. 


Joseph and His Brothers. In Four Acts. By W. H. T. Garrp- 


NER. S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. 

Mary of Scots. In Three Acts. By JoHun PETERSON. Melrose. 
5s. 

Edward I. In Two Acts. By James F. Waicur. Allen and 


Unwin. 2s. 6d. 

In a prefatory note to The Black Virgin the author asks us to 
remember “ that the scene of the play is Southern Bavaria, 
where men and women are less reserved than English men and 
women. Feelings there are less guarded than our feelings, and 
actions which we should regard as sentimental are, to them, 
perfectly natural.” He further makes allusion to a body of 
** Wandervigel,” or Pathfinders, “‘a loosely organised society 
of young people who have thrown off the ties of convention in 
dress, custom and thought’; and would have us believe them 
singular. The reader of this passage must approach Mr. Ould’s 


work with some prejudice. For, God bless us, are there not 
hatless brigades in Bloomsbury, and one-piece dresses in Chelsea, 
and brave armies of enthusiasts ready to throw off much more 
than ties in support of England’s title to be as unreserved and 
as sentimental as any land on earth? It is a curious logic that 


defends such a play on the ground of its realism. The thing 
that is good in it is the absence of any realistic quality whatever, 
whether in speech or action or setting. The interesting quality 
is the sublimation of motive and instinct that makes us indifferent 
to these conditions. We do not suppose that even Lena, the 
innkeeper’s daughter, and the most vivid of the characters, 
will appear to any reader to be a real woman. She is a sublima- 
tion of fine qualities—above all, of fine feelings—and that is 
surely enough. The play stammers, but it is an example of a 
kind of elliptical expression, neither prosaic nor lyrical, that is 
original in English drama. Beneath the surface it is a poet's 
work. We beg of Mr. Ould not to explain himself next time 
he writes. 

One can almost hear Tom Broadbent of John Bull’s Other 
Island, explaining “ how delightfully Irish” are the characters 
of Mr. Maurice Dalton. Sable and Gold is a play about half-a- 
dozen persons living in Cork before and during the Easter 
Rebellion of 1916. The reflux of that passionate adventure 
touches their quiet lives, and two young men go into the fight. 
One of them, the sceptic, falls bravely, and the other, the 
enthusiast, escapes by cowardice. There is more than an ironical 
idea in this opposition, and the play (which has been acted by 
the Munster Players) is sensitive, sincere work. Judas, a tragedy, 
mostly in verse, by Mr. Claude Houghton, is one of the series 
of “‘ plays for a People’s Theatre.” Here the drama of the 
Passion is staged (not for the first time) without the central 
character. The author’s lines are sonorous with ready metaphor: 
** And all the rivers of thy pity flow into grief’s sandy shallows ” ; 
““My thoughts are birds that soar above the linkéd mesh of 
speech’; ‘* We are no more than leaves that whisper low ere 
they are scattered by autumnal winds.” But it is only in this 
metaphorical sense that the play can be said to represent its 
subject. We have the feeling that every person, event or 
emotion is being referred to something else for purposes of intel- 
lectual or poetic comparison ; and this relativity partly creates 
the effect of commonplace. Joseph and His Brothers is a less 
ambitious biblical play reprinted in an illustrated edition for 
acting purposes, and in the hope “ that it may also serve as a 
sort of Bible-study on the Genesis narrative.” Mary of Scots 
follows the conventional lines of prose historical drama, and 
Edward I. is a verse play of the Welsh conquest. 


A STRANGE OBSESSION 


Europe in Convalescence. By ALFRED E. ZIMMERN. 
Boon. 5s. 

Mr. Zimmern is a disappointed idealist, whose disappointment, 
however, has not become despair. His discussion of the present 
discontents in Europe is clever and stimulating. And it is 
all the more interesting because Mr. Zimmern is of that rare 
kind among the apostles of reconstruction that mumbles no 
shibboleths and swears allegiance to no party. He avoids the 
vagueness of the pure internationalist and the crudities of the 
pure nationalist. He neither proclaims that the Treaty of 
Versailles is the root of all our eyils, nor that it is our only barrier 
against anarchy, war and the smash of Western civilisation. 
He has no more fondness for “ sentimental Liberals ” than for 
hard-faced Conservatives. He thinks that “ Socialism and the 
tradition of revolution and of Messianic expectation which it 
carried with it are dead past recall” ; the world must be rebuilt 
by the capitalists, but the capitalist must be controlled. He is, 
in short, firmly seated on the cross-benches. That is very well ; 
for the cross-bench man may be a useful critic and the teller 
of salutary truths. Mr. Zimmern is, indeed, both, but he is 
unfortunately something else at the same time. He is the 
victim of a strange obsession which warps his judgment on 
the European situation and spoils his book. 

Mr. Zimmern sees clearly enough the criminal follies of the 
Peace Conference and their results all over the Continent—the 
conflict of England and France, the futile harrying of a sullen 
Germany, the internecine feuds of the smaller nations, the 
economic and financial chaos in which all alike are struggling. 
He believes there is but one practical remedy. ‘“ The goal of 
all good Europeans at this juncture,” he says, “ should be to 
work for the establishment of relations of mutual confidence 
between Britain, France and Germany. If this can be achieved, 
Europe will recuperate her strength in security, and the League 
of Nations will find the main obstacle to its growth removed 
and will deepen its roots and spread its branches.” — Agreed ; 
it is an excellent plan, that ought to have been tried three 
years ago. But what hindered it then, and what hinders it 
now? Principally, says Mr. Zimmern, the policy of Britain— 
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Prominent Motor Journalists 
See SHELL Tested 


6. Mr. Arthur J. Salmon in “ The Daily Graphic.” 


“. , . Of all the motor spirits tested for 
my benefit during my visit ” (to the Engine- 
Testing Laboratory) ‘‘ Shell came out on 
top to a remarkable extent, That is to say, 
not only was more power developed by 
Shell under equal conditions of load and 
temperature, but a better figure ofeconomy 
was also shown. The reason for these 
excellent results is undoubtedly to be 
found in the fact that all Shell Spirit contains 
a proportion of Borneo spirit, which . . . 
contains those properties which are to be 
found in benzol. The result of this is that 
with Shell one obtains that smooth running, 
high efficiency, and low fuel consumption 
which can only otherwise be obtained by 
an artificial mixture of petroleum spirit and 
benzol.”’ 


SHELL 


To ensure the best running, use Shell 
Spirit and Shell Motor Lubricating OIL 


SHELL-MEX Lrp. 
Shell Corner, Kingsway, W.C.2 
Write for Leafld, “IN THE TEST-HOUSE.”" 
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Towards International 
Understanding 


Men and women of goodwill who believe 
in the possibility of a new way of life for 
all peoples should read 


Foreign Affairs 


Epitep By - - E, D. MOREL. 


JUNE features include :— 


The Question of Responsibility. 
By H. W. Massingham. 


The Curse of Reparations. 
By Charles Roden Buxton. 
The Real Problem of the World. om 
By Arthur Greenwood. 
War Guilt—New Russian Documents. 
By Professor Raymond Beazley. 
Three Years of Folly. By E. D. Morel. 
French and British in Occupation. 
By Joseph King. 
SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT. 
Full text—now published for the first time— 
of the Russian Reply at Genoa. 
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Price 3d. monthly. Per annum 3/6 post free. 
Outside Europe 5/-. § 





Write for specimen issue to the UNION FOR 
DEMOCRATIC CONTROL (Room 5), Orchard House, 
2 & 4 Great Smith Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1 ¥ 
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Marcus Aurelius 


on Insurance 


Procrastination 


Said Marcus Aurelius of the great 
Maximus, a Stoic philosopher :— 


‘He never showed amazement and 
surprise, and was never in a hurry, 
and never put off doing a thing, nor 
was perplexed nor dejected.” 


It would almost seem as if Maximus 
were alive to-day and thoroughly 
protected by Insurance. Otherwise 
so many things would amaze and 
surprise him. 


‘* He never put off doing a thing.” 
Too many men of to-day who are 
wise in other things procrastinate in 
the matter of covering their interests 
at all points with correct and 
adequate Insurance. And to protect 
one’s people, one’s self, and one’s 
properties and interests, is a man’s 
first duty. 


The Motor Union Insurance Co. 
Ltd. make it so easy for one to insure 
against all risks of the present day. 
There is no class or kind of Insur- 
ance which is not supplied by the 
Motor Union Insurance Co. Ltd. : 
that is why “‘M.U.I.” M EANS 
U NIVERSAL 1 NSURANCE. 


Full particulars of any and every 
kind of Insurance will be sent on 
request. A postcard will do. 
Simply address : 


MOTOR UNION 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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or, to be more precise, the policy pursued in the name of Britain 
by Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Zimmern deals very severely with the 
Prime Minister, and we have no fault to find with him on that 
score. Mr. Lloyd George, from the date of his infamous General 
Election of 1918 onwards, has done great mischief in the world, 
and it has been a tragedy for France and for Germany as well as 
for ourselves that in these critical years we have not been repre- 
sented by a gentleman. Nor do we complain when Mr. Zimmern, 
in his determination to make us see ourselves as others see us, 
reminds us how we took the lion’s share of the German colonies 
and the German ships, how we inserted war pensions into the 
Reparations bill, how in 1919 we sold our coal at fancy prices 
to our Allies, how we have clamoured against other people’s 
militarism while turning a blind eye to our own “ navalism,” 
and how, in short, we have displayed bad faith and greed in 
large matters and small. Mr. Zimmern is inclined to exaggerate 
in some of the counts of his indictment, but he is substantially 
right ; we have had dirty hands for the last three and a-half 
years. Very well; and now for the other side of the picture. 
What has Mr. Zimmern to say about the faults of France ? 
Nothing! The French hands may not be quite as white as 
lilies, but we are not to take any notice of them. England is 
the criminal; France is to be regarded as merely her innocent 
dupe. 

This is the obsession that we have said warps Mr. Zimmern’s 
judgment and mars his book. It is amazing that a man who 
understands France, as he does, who has seen M. Clemenceau 
and his successors at work, who knows the Quai d’Orsay and 
the Paris Press and the Bloc National, should adopt such an 
attitude. It is highly desirable that Englishmen should try to 
understand France better and show an honest and generous 
sympathy with her. But Mr. Zimmern’s one-sided presentation 
of the facts will not do much to encourage us. Neither are we 
likely to be frightened by his far-fetched hints of a possible 
Franco-German co-operation, “ capable of involving Britain in 
a damaging isolation, and even of forming the nucleus of an anti- 
British, or anti-Anglo-Saxon bloc of Continental peoples.”” Most 
of his readers, we fear, will see in his argument not so much a 
genuine plan for the reconstruction of Europe as an outrageous 
piece of special pleading on behalf of France, and in his criticism 
of Mr. Lloyd George the old device of abusing the plaintiff's 
attorney, The plaintiff’s attorney in this case, no doubt, de- 
serves what he gets. But how much of it, after all, is relevant 
to the present situation? We are faced with two sharply- 
opposed policies, which are popularly known as the British and 
the French policies in Europe. Suppose, then, that Britain 
cries “‘ peccavi”’ and gets rid of Mr. Lloyd George, and suppose 
even that we conclude the Pact to secure France against aggres- 
sion, as Mr. Zimmern urges that we should, what is to follow ? 
Will our policies come automatically into line? The aims of 
this country—or of the better part of it—are to establish friendly 
relations with Germany (which will involve, however the politi- 
cians may at the moment deny it, a revision of the Treaty of 
Versailles) and trade with Germany, with Russia and with all 
the world. This is what the French call “‘ a nauseating compound 
of sentimentality and commercialism,” apparently with Mr. 
Zimmern’s approval. What a flood of light does this travesty 
throw on the nature of their own policy! Mr. Zimmern says 
that Britain can end the Continental deadlock by “ realising her 
own dishonour”’ and making amends both to Germany and to 
France. The British policy to-day, as we understand it, is the 
beginning of an attempt to do that, however its purpose may 
be obscured by the shufflings of Mr. Lloyd George. But if it is 
to be successful, France, too, must realise her dishonour and 
make her amends, and we do not see either in Mr. Zimmern’s 


book or—what is more important—in M. Poincaré’s behaviour, 


any desire to face that necessity. y 


THE LAND QUESTION 


The Land Question Solved. By Rosert Murray, Joint Editor 
of the Scottish Co-operator, with a Foreword by RoBERT 
Smiture. The Labour Publishing Company. 2s. 6d. 


This book is a plan for Land Nationalisation. The place of 
the plan in politics is a curious problem. Thousands of people 
have drafted such plans, which have perished at birth because 
of their folly. Some plans have succeeded. Who invented the 
sliding scale for gas companies, and the principle of grants in 
aid? Was it an unknown genius like the Rochdale Pioneer 
who hit on the key to successful co-operation? Mr. Willett 
invented Summer-time, and thereby has earned the gratitude of 
nations. But we make bold to assert that none of these (unless 





perhaps Mr. Willett) wrote down his plan in a book, for book 
plans, even by Marx, do not work. 

Mr. Robert Murray notes with sorrow that the people who live 
on the land, both farmers and labourers, are entirely indifferent 
to the attractions of land nationalisation so eloquently dis. 
coursed to them by Red Van propagandists. So he proposes to 
offer a quite simple bribe, viz., that the State, when it takes 
over all land on the appointed day, should reduce rents to 
existing occupiers by precisely 10 per cent. all round. What 
fixity of tenure he would give, and why the labourers should be 
converted by a dole to their employers, he does not explain, 
It would be more effective in securing votes, as well as more 
honest and cheaper in the end, to propose that the sum of £10 
out of the anticipated profits be paid to every person engaged 
in agriculture as soon as the Bill is passed. 

The second part of the plan is an attempt to reconcile the 
argument that the land belongs to the people, and therefore that 
they should take it, without compensation, from the private 
** thieves ’” who now purport to own it, with the sad case of the 
honest capitalist who has recently invested in land the money 
which he himself has “‘ made.” Let us, says the author, give 
present possessors fifty years’ possession from the last sale, 
The dukes and earls who inherited their ancestral estates will 
properly have to hand them over at once. The co-operative 
society which recently bought a site for its new stores will have 
fifty years to prepare for disendowment. 

Houses will be paid for by the State, but hedges and cultiva- 
tion “ have been paid for by the land itself—i.e., out of rent,” 
and so belong to the community. But as to the houses, where 
did the bricks and mortar, the stone and the slate, the timber 
and the paint come from? Stolen goods all, according to land 
nationalisation ethics. ‘The owner of the cow is also owner 
of the calf,’ says Mr. Murray. But the owner of the stone- 
quarry is not owner of the quarried stone. Marx held that the 
capitalist grew rich by stealing ‘* surplus value ” from the workers, 
and his case against the capitalist is about as good as the land 
nationalists against the landlord. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Near Eastern Affairs and Conditions. By Srepmen PAaNaneTorr. 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

This book consists of seven lectures given in Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts, before the Institute of Politics. Mr. Panaretoff, who 
speaks with authority on the Near East, treats of the early 
history of the Balkan Slavs, of their later struggles with the Turks 
and with each other, of the rivalries of the Churches, of education, of 
the efforts of Turkey to reform herself, of the tortuous policies of the 
European Powers. Itisa pity that, by trying to coverso large afield in so 
short a time, he has condemned himself to sketchiness. Mr. Panare- 
toff is a pro-Bulgar, but, unlike most writers on the Near East, he 
keeps his partisanship within decent bounds and states Bulgaria’s 
case with moderation and fairness. So far as her present position is 
concerned, we agree with Mr. Panaretoff that Bulgaria has substantial 
grievances both against her neighbours and against the Great Powers. 
The Allies handled her badly in 1915, when they let her go into the 
war on the side of the Central Empires. They handled her worse at 
the Peace Conference, when they dictated terms on the crude principle 
of Vae Victis. Territories that are incontestably Bulgarian are 
given to Greece and Serbia and Roumania, and even the concession 
of an outlet to the Agean, which is vital to her economic development, 
is made illusory by the churlishness of the Greeks. No reasonable 
man ever expected a settlement perfectly proof against explosion in 
the superheated atmosphere of Balkan nationalism, but the Treaty 
of Neuilly, as drafted in Paris and as executed in Thrace and Mace- 
donia, is simply asking for trouble. 


Sterility with Reference to the State. By R. A. Grsnons, M.D., 
F.R.C.S.E. Reprinted from the British Medical Journal, 
March 18th, 1922. 

Safe Marriage: a Return to Sanity. By Err A. Rovr. With 
Preface by Sir Wm.uiam Arsuranot Lanz, Bart., C.B., MLS. 
Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 

The prevention of conception and the prevention of venereal disease 
have lately given rise to a vast literature, fully justified by the import- 
ance of these subjects. The booklets named above are two of the most 
recent contributions to this literature, representing entirely different 
points of view, but both deserving the attention of those interested. 
Dr. Gibbons is one of our most eminent gynzcologists, whose views— 
based on wide practical experience—carry exceptional authority. He 
disapproves of the use of contraceptives, on the ground that they 
are unphysiological. On the other hand, he considers that a medical 
certificate of fitness to procreate should be an obligatory condition to 
marriage. If such a certificate were not forthcoming, marriage would 
not be permitted, unless the unfit partner agreed to submit to an 
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Smart—even in his golf suit 


MAN who knows how to order clothes is “ well 
A turned out ” even in his easiest suit. It needs 
a really fine material to make a shooting or golf 

suit look smart; but this is ensured by wearing genuine 


Scotch Tweeds 


Your tailor can guarantee materials, made in Scotland 
of Pure, New Wool, by using Scotch Tweeds with 
the above mark granted to the Scottish Woollen 
Industry by H.M. Board of Trade. It is lightly 
impressed on the reverse side of the cloth. 
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LIFE IN A POLISH DUGOUT 


{| Thousands of Polish peasants who had found 
asylum in Russia have now returned to 
devastated homes, without food, clothing, 
seed, cattle, or agricultural implements. 

{| “ Baronowicze will stand out before me as 
long as life lasts as the most awful concrete 
example of the lingering horrors of war. . . . 

| “I am told that in about half the cases they 
find their homes destroyed, and nothing is 
left to do but burrow into the earth for 
protection. . . 

] “I saw children 14 years of age, with the 
minds of 7, who had never been to school. 

“ J. H. MASON KNOX, Jr., 
“ Field Medical Adviser, A.R.C.” 


BARONOWICZE IS A CENTRE OF THE 
FRIENDS’ WORK AMONG THE HOMELESS 
POLISH PEASANTS. 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED TO HELP 
THESE HOMELESS REFUGEES TO BEGIN 
LIFE AGAIN. 


Send your gift, earmarked “ Poland,” to 
FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE, Room 5, 
10, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 
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operation for sterilisation. Dr. Gibbons does not, however, discuss the 
question of whether artificial sterilisation is any more ‘“ physiological ” 
than the use of contraceptives. Miss Ettie Rout, on the other hand, 
so far from objecting to the use of contraceptives, gives a detailed 
account, illustrated with diagrams. to show how these articles can be 
used to the best effect and with the least possible interference with 
normal physiology. She describes, moreover, the methods of pre- 
venting venereal disease, and her work is a most comprehensive hand- 
book of sexual hygiene in general. She agrees with Dr. Gibbons on 
one point, however, namely, the desirability of voluntary or com- 
pulsory sterilisation in certain cases. Dr. Gibbons ably represents 
the purely scientific point of view. But human marriage touches 
profound emotions, and the purely material view, important though 
it is, is not all. Love is romantic and highly sensitive : the happiness 
of the couple springs in part from the romance of love, which might 
be seriously prejudiced by nauseating preliminaries in a doctor’s 
consulting-room. We cannot imagine Romeo and Juliet exchanging 
certificates as to the condition of their various organs. The men of 
science must not leave this aspect out of account. Materially, their 
proposals may be desirable: aesthetically, they are hideous, and the 
happiness of marriage is at least as dependent upon “spiritual” as 
it is upon “material” factors. 


Greek Philosophy from Thales to Aristotle. By R. B. AppLeTon. 
Methuen. 6s. 

The author intends this book “as an introduction to the study of 
Greek philosophy ” for boys. But he has achieved more than that 
and his work should be very useful to adult readers who forget, or have 
never learned, their Greek. He traces the growth of Greek philosophy, 
the tentative materialism of the Ionians, the striving after unity in 
phenomenal diversity, after stability in change ; and brings out the 
modernity of these early thinkers. But this proto-Hickelism broke 
down, and the theory of knowledge was elaborated by the Pre- 
Socratics. Anaxagoras and Democritus almost attained our theories 
of atomism, geometry and astronomy, and tried to define a primo 
fattore. Then came the sophists—Protagoras, in his subjectivism, 
almost a Bergsonist, Gorgias, almost a nihilist, Thrasymachus, almost 
a Nietzschean. The chapters on Socrates, Plato and Aristotle are 
admirable. The sublimity of Socrates, a kind of premature Good- 
European who was associated with traitors, a believer in religion, 
under the ban of the Church ; the humanity and active love of truth 
in Plato, and his advocacy of the education, through beauty and civic 
virtue of “ man—the microcosmos” in the “‘macrocosmos of the 
State”; his acute psychology, and the Dantesque imagery of his 
Myths—all these are vividly portrayed. The transition to the doctrine 
of the Ideas, and thence to the religious and political teleology of 
Aristotle, is made quite easy ; and we understand why Aristotle is 
the maestro di color che sanno. 

Every generation and civilisation must, for its own good, think out 
the eternities afresh ; but Mr. Appleton’s book helps us to synchronize, 
in accordance with the aim of philosophy, ‘‘ the survey of all time and 
all substance.” He is to be congratulated also on his index of philo- 
sophical terms, and the low price of his book. 


THE CITY 


HE first settlement under new conditions has taken 
T place, but business has not been very active. Good 
new issues offering relatively high rates of interest still 

go very well, offers which have been immediately over-subscribed 
this week having been £500,000 6} per cent. Debentures of the 
Antofagasta Nitrate Company at 97}, £200,000 of 7 per cent. 
Second Debentures of the Madras Electric Supply Company at 
95, and £50,000 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference shares and 
£100,000 74 per cent. Cumulative Preferred Ordinary shares of 
Bobby & Company, Limited, the well-known seaside drapers, 
at par. As was to be anticipated, the Straits Settlements 
£4,200,000 44 per cent. Loan offered at the unduly high price 
of 95 was a failure, the public taking only about 6 per cent. ; 
investors need not think, however, that they will be able to pick 
this loan up cheaply, as the big underwriters have the Colonial 
loan market well in hand, and this loan cannot be bought more 
cheaply than at 1} discount. Particulars have been advertised 
of the 5} per cent. Debentures of Wanganui (New Zealand), 
repayable in 1932, from which it may be assumed that these 
will be shortly marketed. The cynic (and who connected with 
finance can be other than a cynic?) observes with amuse- 
ment that while investors in this country lend Australia money 
at 5 per cent., the Australians relend it at 7 per cent., for the 
same New Zealand city of Wanganui has quite recently borrowed 
from Australian investors £200,000 at 7 per cent. Dunlops 
have risen about } on the news that Sir Eric Geddes has joined 
the Board, which is complimentary to that gentleman; as Sir 
Guy Granet is already a director, the Dunlop Board now includes 
two railway magnates who were members of the Geddes Com- 


mittee. They may be able to find some scope for retrenchment, 
seeing that the acting chairman at the annual meeting let out 
the fact—possibly not quite accidentally—that the president, 
Sir Arthur Du Cros, had an agreement with the company whereby 
for the next seventeen years he was to draw from it £12,500 
per annum, free of income tax. The Geddes Committee was not 
able to find anything comparable to this in any Government 
Department ; but then Governments are notoriously less efficient 
than private enterprise in matters relating to business. 
* * * 


Mr. Amery, the present Secretary to the Admiralty and re- 
cently Under-Secretary to the Colonies, speaking in the House 
of Commons a short time ago in support of a measure to assist 
emigration to the Dominions, rather derided the notion that 
Europe was very important in the matter of providing employ- 
ment. He pointed out that Europe took only 14 per cent. of 
British exports, or less than one-half of the exports taken by 
the British Empire. This extraordinary delusion is shared by 
others, for at the meeting of the Industrial and General Trust 
held at the end of last week, the chairm an, Sir George S. Touche, 
Bart., said that prosperity would not be accomplished “ by 
chasing the phantoms of an illusory trade with nations which 
are not in a position to trade with us, while hampering or neglect- 
ing our own and Imperial markets.”” He went on to say that 
Lord Beaverbrook has done good service “* in demonstrating how 
infinitely more valuable those markets are than the markets of 
Central Europe.” Neither of these gentlemen would appear 
to have grasped the elementary fact that the effect of one country’s 
trade with another is not to be measured solely by the direct 
exchange of commodities between the two. So long as the 
500,000,000 people in Europe cannot purchase the usual quan- 
tities of foodstuffs and raw materials from Canada, South Africa, 
Australia, etc., these countries in turn cannot afford to purchase 
the usual volume of goods from us. The trade figures recently 
published for Canada show a falling off that has startled public 
opinion, exports and imports having fallen from $2,450,000,000 
in 1920 to $1,500,000,000 in 1921. The Toronto Globe, better 
instructed in these matters than some English statesmen and 
financiers, wrote the other day : 

The trouble with Europe is not so much that Canada is not able 
to supply the goods required as that Europe has not the means to 
pay for them. Canadian manufacturers must, therefore, be in 
strong sympathy with Mr. Lloyd George in his efforts to bring about 
real peace and reconstruction in Europe. A reconstructed Russia 
should be a promising market for us. 


The falling off in Canadian trade may be gauged from the fact 
that the Customs duties for 1920-21 were $162,812,900, and 
for last year, instead of attaining the estimate of $135,000,000, 
reached only $104,420,400. Small wonder, therefore, that 
Mr. Fielding, the Canadian Minister of Finance, should have said 
“in the present circumstances of Canada the tariff has been 
overdone,” and he proposes a series of reductions in the import 
duties. The Dominions certainly afford good markets for 
British trade, but it must be remembered that their total white 
population is less than that of Spain, with its 21,000,000; and 
it requires the restoration of the purchasing power of the 
500,000,000 white people in Europe to maintain, let alone 
increase, the purchasing power of the inhabitants of the Empire, 
including India. 
* * * 

A somewhat unusual matter has had to be dealt with in the 
annual report of the Odhams Press, Limited, which, strangely 
enough, was issued on the same evening that Bottomley was 
sentenced. The report states that the Directors have had to 
face an unusual and difficult problem in relation to one of the 
chief assets of the Company, viz., John Bull, and that without 
attempting to pre-judge any issues raised in the Courts, they 
had thought it advisable to arrange with Mr. Bottomley to 
terminate his services with that paper and with the Company. 
In view of his life interest in the profits of the Company, and 
in consideration of his agreement not to compete with the 
Company’s publications for five years after the termination of 
his services (this latter provision now seems somewhat super- 
fluous), the Directors arranged to pay two years’ purchase as 
compensation, and the balance sheet shows that £25,000 was paid 
to Mr. Bottomley under this heading. It will be interesting to 
observe the future of John Bull, which has now become a very 
different, and in my humble opinion a much better journal, 
than it was under the Bottomley regime. Odhams show & 
net profit for 1921 of £148,668 against £150,265 for the previous 
year, and the dividend on the Ordinary Shares is the same, 
viz., 8 per cent. A. Emit Davies. 
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FOR QUALITY & FLAVOUR 


OURNVILLE 
COCOA 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


See the name “CADBURY ” on every piece 
of Chocolate. 

















TO SAVE THE 
5 | = SHIPWRECKED 5/ = 
WANTED 


One Million Men and Women 


Who will give 
FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR 


That will maintain the whole Life-Boat Service round our 5,000 miles 
of coast. Last year the Institution received 586,968 Five Shillin s; 
and the deficit on the year’s working was £110,000. During the t 
quarter of this year it has received 128,000 Five Shillings. 
It still urgently needs 872,000 Five Shillings. 
Will you be “*Ome im a Million”? 
If so please send your Five Shillings TO-DAY. 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 

Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 

22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 














' THE HUMAN HAIR 

Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” ( 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 
pe oeetety ats read this book.” —Scotsman. ( 

“ The new related by the Professor have come upon us as a reve- 
lation.” —The Guardian. 


The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the 
hair are simple, lucid and convincing.”— Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), ) 














117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, 8.W.1. 








EVYERYMAN THEATRE 
Opposite Hampstead Tube Station. (Hampstead 7224.) 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinee Saturday at 2.30. 
“YOU NEVER CAN TELL,” By BERNARD SHAW. 


OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1819. 


BjOOKS.—Greenwich Hospital, with coloured plates by G. Cruik- 
shank, 1826, {10; Old English Squire, with coloured plates, 1821, {15; 

The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, 

fine lot, {21 ; Country Life, Vols. 1 to 12, £7 7s.; Ulustrated London News, 46 vols., 
12; Heptameron, trans. by Saintsbury, with many illus., 5 vols., privately printed, 

3 108.; Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon, edited by John Murray, 1896, {2 2s. ; 








oude’s Short Studies English in Ireland and History England, 19 vols., half morocco, 
fine set, {6 6s.; Butler's Birds of Great Britain and Ireland, 2 vols., coloured plates, 
58., pub. £8 8s. ; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare set, 7 vols., £2 28. ; Lane’s Arabian Nights, 
us. by Brangwyn, 6 vols., L..P. only 250 done, £6 6s.; George Moore Memoirs, My 
Dead Life, signed copy, £3 38. ; Suess Face of the Earth, 4 vols., {4 4s.; Everyman, a 
Morality Play, Riccardi Press, {3 15s. ; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1819, {2 2s.; Rawlin- 
8on’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., {7 7s. ; Holland and Belgium, illustrated by splendid 
engravings by Bartlett, about 1840, {2 2s.; Baxter Priuts, the Pictures of George 
Baxter, just issued a most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print Collectors, £3 58. ; 
Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the 
Great God’s Hair, The Descent of the Sun and 4 others, L..P., rst Edits., 7 vols., {10 10s. ; 
Moore’s Hail and Farewell, 3 vols., 1st Edits., {4 10s.; Hill's Footsteps of Dr. 
Johnson, 1890, £3 3s.; Omar Khayyam, large paper copy, Villon Socy., £4 48.; send 
for catalogue. if you want a book ent have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 

IT am the most expert book-finder extant. BOOKS WANTED: Masefield’s Salt 
Water Ballads, Widow in Bye Street, Everlasting Mercy, and any other 1st Edits. of 
Masefield ; Max Beerbohm Christmas Garland, 1912; 50 Caricatures, 1913; Zuleika 
Dobson, 1911, and any other Beerbohm 1st Edits.; Conrad's Almayer’s Folly, 1895 ; 
Lord Jim, 1900; Nigger of the Narcissus, 1898 ; Tales of Unrest, 1898 ; Youth, 1902 ; 
me 1912.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Jobn Bright Street, 


THE CRISIS IN RUSSIA 
IS NOT PAST. 


HE Russian Famine is not over. It 

is necessary to make this statement 

and to repeat it with emphasis in 
order to combat the misleading report 
which has become current in the Press 
during the last few weeks. A cable from 
Moscow, bearing the stamp of authen- 
ticity, has stated that the Volga famine 
crisis was passed on April 15th, when 
the number receiving food reached 
6,250,000. It is a matter for rejoicing 
that so much has been done to cope with 
the most terrible famine in history; but 
it would be disastrous if the opinion 
became widespread that the need was 
now past. 


On the 19th May we received the 
following cable from our representative 
in Moscow: — 


“ ESTIMATED THAT ONE AND A 

HALF MILLION WILL DIE FROM 
FAMINE BEFORE HARVEST. YIELD 
FROM FORTHCOMING HARVEST, 
ALTHOUGH PROBABLY HIGH PER 
ACRE, PROBABLY TOTAL ONLY ONE.- 
THIRD NORMAL. UNLESS ASSISTANCE 
GIVEN, FAMINE INEVITABLY CON.- 
TINUE AFTER NEXT YEAR.” 
Dr. Nansen, to whom the misleading 
cable from Moscow was submitted, states 
that in the Eastern part of the Volga 
region, beyond the Ural mountains, the 
situation is desperate, for nothing has 
been done there; while in the Ukraine 
and Crimea the conditions are appalling 
and people are dying like flies. 


The Russian Trade Delegation in 
London, through whom the ill-advised 
cable was made public, have since issued 
a qualifying statement, from which we 
quote: “It should be made quite clear 
that at least 3,000,000 people are not 
receiving any public aid at all in the 
famine area; that 11,000,000 people 
who are being reached in one way or 
another are being maintained on starva- 
tion rations only; and that the situation 
cannot in any way begin to improve 
until the new harvest in three months’ 
time.” 


This appeal is issued by the FRIEND'S RELIEF COM- 
MITTEE, which is co-operating with the “‘ Save the Children" 
Fund and the Russian Famine Relief Fund, in the All-British 
rp for the Russian Famine. Donations, which may, 
if desired, be earmarked for any of these Funds, should be sent 
to THE RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF FUND, Room 5, 
General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD OUTPUT. 


SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE IN PROFIT. 


INCREASING VOLUME OF BUSINESS. 


The Twenty-Seventh Ordinary General Meeting of the British 
Thomson-Houston Company, Limited, was held last Tuesday at their 
offices, Crown House, Aldwych, W.C. 2, Mr. H. C. Levis (the Chairman 
and Managing Director) presiding. 

The Assistant Secretary (Mr. Alfred Clements) read the notice 
convening the meeting. 

The Chairman, having read the Auditor’s report, said : 

I think the report which has been sent to the shareholders, and 
which is now formally submitted, will be considered very satisfactory. 
In submitting last year’s report, I gave a brief synopsis of the Com- 
pany’s growth, and said that from about 1912 there was a marxed 
improvement in the electrical business in this country, and that the 
improvement had been steadily maintained up to nearly the end of 
the year then under review. I then mentioned the fact that, although 
a reaction had begun, the year, as a whole, was a record one. The 
volume of unfilled orders on hand at the end of that year was such 

that, notwithstanding the fact that during 1921 the orders received 
were less in volume than for the year 1920, the output for 1921— 
that is to say, the amount billed to customers—was the greatest 
in the history of the company. ‘Lhis large output* is responsible for 
the satisfactory results appearing in the balance-sneet and profit and 
loss statement submitted to-day. 


ORDERS ON HAND: VALUE OVER {2,250,000. 


Notwithstanding the general depression throughout the country, 
the volume of orders received by the Company this year to date is 
over 37 per cent. in excess of the orders received for the corresponding 
period of 1921. The Company now has on hand orders to the value 
of over {2,250,000. 

It might be well for me to repeat what I said a year ago, relative 
to enquiries, and that is that the volume is very large, and while 
the proportion which has resulted in orders is not as great as in 1920, 
nevertheless, there is still a great demand for electrical machinery 
which must be satisfied sooner or later, and from which we confidently 
expect to get our fair share of business. 

In the latter part of the year under review it was deemed wise 
to make provision to liquidate the floating debt of the Company. 
An issue of {3,000,000 of Debenture stock was authorised, and 
£1,500,000 par value was issued on satisfactory terms. The issue 
was largely over-subscribed, and it is satisfactory to note that this 
stock stands at a substantial premium to-day. Although on the 
balance-sheet there still appears an amount of £764,000 due to the 
International General Electric Company, this has since been liquidated, 
and the only debt which the Company has, in addition to debenture 
stock and employees’ savings certificates (which I will refer to again 
in a moment) is sundry creditors, retentions, etc., which, it will be 
observed, is covered more than three times over by apparatus, supplies, 
etc., finished and in progress of manufacture, and the sundry debtors, 
retentions money, and other outstanding accounts. 


EMPLOYEES’ SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


I mentioned the item of employees’ savings certificates. This 
scheme was described in my speech of last year, and was instituted 
during .the year in accordance with that statement. It enables 
employees to invest their savings by purchasing certificates bearing a 
fixed rate of interest, and pay for same on an instalment plan. The 
number holding the certificates is now over 1,300. 


During the year the expenditure on factories was over £450,000, 
all of which was im connection with works started or authorised prior 
to the year under review, and as stated in the Report of the Directors, 
was principally in connection with the new Birmingham factory, the 
new Glass Works which we are erecting at Chesterfield in connection 


with our electric lamp business, and extensions to the Rugby plant 
all of which will be completed during the current year. 

It may be of interest to note that the total cost of property, buildings 
and plant to the end of December last was {2,670,000. From this 
cost there has been written off year by year sums aggregating 
£793,286, or over 29 per cent. of the total cost, and of the net book 
value remaining nearly half represents expenditure at pre-war costs, 

It must also be remembered that the present net value includes the 
large factory premises at Birmingham, which were only put into opera. 
tion during the year 1921, and the Works at Chesterfield, which are 
not yet completed. From this it will be seen how very substantial 
the total depreciation has been. Of course, the value at which the 
plant stands on the balance-sheet is much less than the cost of replace- 
ment. 

The buildings and equipment have all been maintained in first- 
class condition. 


PATENTS: Two IMPORTANT DECISIONS. 


The next item on the balance-sheet to which I would like to refer 
is that relating to Goodwill, Patents and Licences at cost. The heading, 
“* Goodwill, Patents and Licences,”’ is a misnomer, as the item consists 
in reality of sums paid for patents and licences, the actual value of 
which is much greater than the figure appearing in the balance-sheet. 
No amount is included for goodwill. The wording is that which has 
been in use for many years. In addition, there are a great many 
patents which have come to us automatically from the General Electric 
Company and the International General Electric Company, both of 
New York, under our contracts with those companies and without 
capital expenditure. 

In this connection it is of particular interest to note that in the 
latter part of 1921 one of our most important patents covering the 
manufacture of the gas-filled type of incandescent lamp was sustained 
by the House of Lords, and since January 1st of this year another 
important lamp patent, covering the so-called “ leading-in wire,” 
has been sustained, and from this decision there has been no appeal. 
The effect of these two decisions, of course, has been beneficial to our- 
selves and our licensees in this country. 


INTERESTS IN OTHER COMPANIES. 


Another item on the balance-sheet to which I would like to refer 
is shares and debentures in lighting, traction and other companies. 
Since January 1st this item has been reduced by the realisation of 
investments included under this head for amounts aggregating 
£103,000, as against their book value of £76,600. We believe that the 
remaining items are carried at a very conservative valuation. 

The item, “Apparatus, Supplies, &c.,” is carried on the balance- 
sheet at £1,718,793. The portion covered by stock-in-trade has been 
written down to replacement value during the year. The balance of 
this item consists of work in progress, which is covered by firm contracts. 

The item in the balance-sheet covering Discount, Commission, etc., 
on the issue of 7 per cent. debenture stock will be written off from year 
to year, and the redemption obligation is such that the whole of the 
issue itself will be extinguished in forty years. 


LARGE CASH BALANCE. 


The cash balance, as will be observed, is very substantial, and has 
continued so down to the present date notwithstanding the liquidation 
of the Company’s floating indebtedness, to which I have already 
referred, so that the Company’s finances are in a most satisfactory 
condition. 

Turning to the Profit and Loss statement, it will be observed that 
the profit for the year, after deducting all expenses and charges, other 
than interest on Debentures and Loans, is £509,258, an increase of 
nearly {40,000 over the profit for 1920. ‘To this there is added the 
amount brought forward from the previous year—viz., £225,891, 
making the total amount to be dealt with £735,150. From this we 
have to take, in the first instance, {119,446 for interest on debentures 
and loans, about {60,000 less than for 1920, due, of course, to the re- 
arrangement of the Company’s finances. The Plant account has been 
depreciated by £60,000, and there is a reserve of {100,000 for con- 
tingencies, which, we believe, is ample for all requirements. This 
leaves a balance to be carried to the balance-sheet of £455,703. Out 
of this it is proposed to pay dividends on the Preference shares at the 
rate of 7 per cent. per annum free of income-tax, which absorbs 
£105,000, and 6 per cent. on Ordinary shares, likewise free of income- 
tax, which absorbs {120,000 and these, deducted from the above 
amount of £455,703, leaves an amount to be carried to the next balance- 
sheet of £230,703. 

It will be noted that the dividend on the Preference shares is payable 
free of tax; arrangements, however, are in process of completion 
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under which from June 1st future dividends will be subject to tax in 
the usual way. This involves the payment of reasonable compensation 
to the present holders for the surrender of this right, but ultimately 
it will be greatly to the advantage of the Company. 

For a great many years the London Office of the Company has been 
at 83 Cannon Street, but the business has expanded to such an extent 
that it was necessary to get additional office accommodation, so the 
offices at Cannon Street were given up, and we are now occupying our 

t quarters at Crown House, Aldwych, which are commodious 
and convenient and in a district in which a number of other engineering 
concerns have their offices. 

The memorial to the employees who fell in the Great War, and which 
I mentioned in my speech a year ago, was completed during the year. 
It was unveiled with appropriate ceremonies by Field-Marshal Sir 
William Robertson and dedicated by the Venerable Claude M. Blagden, 
Archdeacon of Warwick and Rector of Rugby, on October 29th. 


SATISFACTORY RELATIONS WITH WORKPEOPLE. 


Ifhesitate to touch on the question of industrial disputes; much 
has appeared in the Press, and it is to be hoped that all of these matters 
will be amicably adjusted in the near future. I am glad in this con- 
nection to be able to state that the personal relations between our 
own employees and our management are satisfactory. 

I now beg to move that the report of the Directors produced, together 
with the annexed statement of the Company’s accounts to December 
gist, 1921, duly audited, be now received, approved and adopted, 
and that the recommendations therein contained as to dividends or 
otherwise be adopted and carried out. 

Major Martindale seconded the resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously. On the motion of the chairman, seconded by Major Martin- 
dale, Lord Carmichael, Messrs. Owen H. Smith and W. C. Lusk, the 
retiring Directors, also the Right Hon. Earl Buxton (who has been 
elected a member of the Board since the last annual general meeting) 
were re-elected directors of the Company. 

Mr. Galloway then proposed, and Major Martindale seconded, the 
re-election of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., the retiring auditors, 
their remuneration to be fixed by the directors. The motion was 
catried unanimously. A hearty vote of thanks having been accorded 
to the chairman, directors and staff, the meeting terminated. 


LLOYD DE FRANCE 
MARITIME -TRANSPORTS INSURANCE CO. 


99 Rue de Richelieu, PARIS, 
Capital fcs. 25,000,000, 


Invites Fire and/or Accident Treaties. 




















PRINTING. 


RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is at liberty to quote 
for any class of Magazine, Book or Catalogue work.—Specifications to Box 
702, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








LITERARY. 


ASrmors should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
STOCKWELL, 


at ar ~ .~ to Mr. ArnTHUR Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
4- +4. Typing authors wanted 





unessential. New 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ee ETT s Novels, 17 vols., {6 10s.; Burton’s Arabian 
ae, 17 vols., £25; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 258.; John’s British 
irds and Haunts, 64 coloured plates, 12s. 6d. ; toevsky’s Works, 12 vols., 
7 Rabelais” Works, 2 vols., illus., 358. (pub. £3 38. ) ; Decameron, illus., 2 vols. 358 
3 38); Art of exiempor: 8 » 48. 6d. ; Ibsen’s Works, 12 vois., 3 128.4 
Vizetelly, £3; Farrer’s ~~ -y Rock ens, 
; + os. ats) Regt ; —~w t~ Ae in a5 hf. 
morocco, {12 ; ussian Ballet, ub. 218.) ; “Diary, 4 vc » 208. ; Slater's 
Engravings and their Value, 428. ; "Prats Se od and Hygiene, 48. 6d. 
Catalogues free. Libraries purchased. pak ‘a List free.—HoLLanD 
Bros., Book Merchants, 21 Pyohn Bright” ‘Street, Birmingham. 


(;*AMOPHONE, new, lovely large inlaid Sheraton cabinet grand, 
sf pigh, all completely enclosed, with on - and record cupboard. 

with all the latest improvements. k tone-arm, double spring 
motor, r~ 4 cups. Soft, perfect tone. Nickel- puma fittin tof fio vom Artistic 
piece of furniture. Will be sent carefully packed on receipt - 108. ag much 
more. Photo sent if desired.—F. MILLERSHIP, 67 Victoria S 


M*s F. I. LANSDOWN and MISS C. G. WILKINSON, Estate 
Sonate, undertake Management of any class of House Property, including 
Te. rent-collecting, general supervision A | tepairs.—317 High Holborn, W.C. 1. 
Holborn 5620. 
OOKPLATES. Original d —Write for particulars to 
OsBorNnES, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


Ww: BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
Coase, eee, Pann equal bg new. Write for ow price list, 
97 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. ™y oe Fe wm os _——S 


LAREN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 22} Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 























TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 

Gentlemen and Ladies. First Class THROUGHOUT. 
July 11. DOLOMITES AND OBERAMMERGAU. 4 weeks. 79 gus. 
Sept. 26. NORTH ITALIAN ART CITIES. 4 weeks. 79 gus. 

Miss Bisnop, F.R.G.S., Auckland Rd., Upper Eomeeé, London, S8.E. 19. 

CLIMBING HOLIDAYS IN SWITZERLAND. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE HOLIDAYS ASSOCIATION 

(An Association founded in 1893 for promotion of rational enjoyment of leisure 

afranges attractive climbing holidays at its Centres at CHAMPEX 

(4,567 feet) and at FIONNAY (5,000 feet) in the Canton Valais. 

For full particulars of these and of the British Centres of the Associa - 
tion send stamp to the CONTINENTAL CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 

College House, Brunswick Street, Manchester. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 


Bo pew minster tes WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
Few Bt from Cliff lift, Winter apetene, trams and shops. Gas stove 
bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. Exxis. 


FrASTBOURNT.— Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jjowages Gardens. 
Best locality, central; quite near sea and Downs. Tennis.—Mrs. RoGcERs. 
(Cookery diploma.) 




















REFORMED INNS. 

A& for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the e’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 73%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
ge light, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous dict.—Tariff from 
and Mrs. Massincnam, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 
Fie NATURE CURES AND SCIENCE AIDS. 
HEREFORD NATURE CURE HYDRO, 
Uplands, Aylstone Hill, Hereford. 
OTEL PENSION, Belmont Miirren, Switzerland. Comfortable. 
Moderate terms. Excellent cuisine. Highly recommended by English ladies 


WITZERLAND.—We egeis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Moun Terms from 7s. a day. 

















TO BE LET, SOLD AND WANTED. 


BERYSTWYTH (near).—House, furnished on labour-saving lines, 

4 S. aspect, fine views. Two sitting, 4 bedrooms — 4-— kitchen. 

About one mile sea and station. Tennis, golf, thing, boating, 
motor trips, &c. Long or short periods. Terms —T— Rg “Daily help available 
booked in time.—WH#EELEY, Bryuhyfryd, Lianbadarafawr, Aberystwyth 

Race COTTAGE HOME (400 ft.) in beautiful — Herts. 

Acre ground, farm produce, outside sanitation,—Foxter, Cottage, 
oodend, Hemel Hempstead. 

Sh aig f RECEIVED in a large — weed —- house, 
London, N.W.1 district. R Roo’ breakfast, 
dinner and all meals on Saturday and Sunday.—Box 7 735, New w Ocarneuan, 

to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W 
ULWICH.—Residential Guest House, pleasantly situated near 

of —,, Billiards, badminton. Late dinner, Full of partial board. 
erms from 37s. 6d.—Apply 77 Alleyn Park, S.E. 21. 
ae quarters, near chetching: grounds, West Sussex. Indi- 
> viduals, smal! parties of ladies or family.—C. H. Nicmoxzs, Ballinger Grange, 
Great Missenden, Bucks. 

EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 

the advertisement columns of that P ee for the pur 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers, also Sixpence to cover the forwarding of 
replies. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 
details of which will be sent on application to the Advertisement 

Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 

London, W.C. 2. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ANTED, able, young Governess, for country, early in September. 
Agreeable, intelligent ; good walker. P.N.E.U. lines preferred. Boy 8.— 
State salary, &c., to Mrs. RUSSELL, Bryan’s Ground, Presteign, Radnorshire, 


WO mone: 40, Offers any or all of the following subjects, for the 


month of August. Gymnastics, , Gardening, Handicrafts. Salary 
—Box 748, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 



































Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 
change of address are  particu- 
larly requested to write early in 

the week. Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot be dealt with. All such 
communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, New STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


JUNE 8, 1929 


SCHOOLS. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Three Public Lectures on ‘“‘ THE NATURE OF AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTIONS AND THEIR BEARING ON INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS ” will be given by the Hon. JAMES M. 
BECK (Solicitor-General of the United States of America) at GRAY’S 
INN HALL, on JUNE 13th, 15th, and roth, 1922, at 4.45 p.m. The 
Chair at the First Lecture will be taken by the Right Hon. THE EARL 
OF BALFOUR, K.G., O.M. The Lectures are open to the Public, 
ADMISSION FREE, BUT ONLY BY TICKET, to be obtained from 
the undersigned at the University of London, South Kensington, 
S.W.7. As accommodation is limited, application should be made for 
Tickets not later than June 6th. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF Los3 DO i. 


A Course of Three Lectures on “‘ THE FOREIGN POLICY OF 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY FROM 1908 TO 1918” will be given (in 
English) by Professor ALFRED PRIBRAM (Professor of History in 
the University of Vienna) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
(Gower Street, W.C.1.), on JUNE 12th, 14th, and 16th, at 5.30 p.m. 
The Chair at the First Lecture will be taken by The Right Hon. VIS- 
COUNT HALDANE, O.M., K.T., F.R.S. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET. Syllabus obtainable on application to the 
undersigned. 





EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 
THREE LECTURES BY ROGER FRY. 


RUBENS, REMBRANDT, POUSSIN. 


12th, 21st, 26th of June. Mortimer Hall, 93 Mortimer Street, W.1. 8.30 p.m. 
Admission at door, 5s., 2s. 6d., 1s. 3d. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN DANCING. 
MARGARET MORRIS METHOD. 
T= MODERN SCHOOL OF DANCE are holding their Second 
Summer School in the Cotswolds from July 31st to September oth. 
Dancing, Colour and Design, Musical Appreciation, Dalcroze 
Lectures and Performances.—For full particulars apply Miss K. E. 
WHINCcOP, 65 Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


HE GREENLEAF THEATRE SUMMER SCHOOL OF DRAMA’ 
at StRouD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, from July 29th to September 30th, 1922, for the 
training of Author, Director and Actor. The course is under the direction of 

CONSTANCE SMEDLEY and MAXWELL BRANFIELD, who for five years have been teaching 
their methods of Rhythmic Drama in America. Further particulars may be obtained 
— ARTHUR BLANCH, Lyric THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH, by sending stamped-addressed 
en pe. 














COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 
surer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1, 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


ART GALLERY. 


K APP—DRAWINGS AND CARICATURES. 
Also Exhibition of Water-colours and Etchings. 
By ANTHONY RAINE-BARKER, 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6, Sats. 1o—1. 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘T YPEWRITING AND REPORTING.—Type-copying of 

every description intelligently and Ban 4 undertaken. 
Expert reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary 
shorthand — provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 























“See easee AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss NANCY MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accn- 
tately copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary 
typing experience.—Miss Hitpitcu, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer’s Green, N. 


UPLICATING and TYPEWRITING.—The Stuart Literary and 
Typewriting Bureau, 18 and 19 Great Russell Street, London, executes orders 
as above at an assured 333% saving on present-day charges. 














NOW READY. 
NDEX to VOL. XVIII. of THE NEW STATES- 
MAN. Free to Postal Subscribers on request. 
To other readers, One Shilling, post free.—THE 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 











HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Bellingst Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks, 
T An Experimental School offering a it-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Corspentey, Rarhythates, 
Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. time-tables, 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 
Montessori house in connection. Special Housecraft and Domestic Science branch 
for elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the 
Misses MANVILLE. 





MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is tp 


develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Danci Handicraft of every ption ; to resource and initiative by 





practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 meas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CaInBRooK RoapD, GROVE Park, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKRE, 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of —_ 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics en the S' 

System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 

£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


KING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL, S KENSINGTON 


DAY SCHOOL worked on modern lines for Children from 3 to 
14 years. Fully qualified staff.—For us apply to the Prrvcipat, 
33 COURTFIELD GarDENS, LONDON, S.W. 5. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 


Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and 
the parents are abroad. Fee, 160 ineas. Simple, natural, happy home with 
suitable food and healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes 
from the sea. Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


O-EDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. 

THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN Gasngueee’ ty the Board 

of Education), for Boys and Girls, 10-17 years of age. Inclusive fee {99 
per annum.—Full particulars from the Heap Master. 


ST: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

A Day School. Girls 8to18. Residence and Méuestion (203 pe 
Education without residence {40 J : Miss Auice J. Roxpmson, 
scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria y College. 


HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern lines for children from 3 to 12 years. A few boarders taken.— 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large well-wooded park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories. 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for 1st M.B. work. Pros 

pectus from the HEADMASTER. 





























DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.—For information apply 
ANGLO-SWISs EDUCATIONAL AGENCY (Lausanne and 21 St. George’s Square, 
S.W. 1), which represents many of the best Schools and arranges for conducted 


parties of pupils. 
ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


S*: GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and Kerri educa- 
tional ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard’s Cross is situ- 

ated on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, apply PRINCIPAL, 

















SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s. ; three months, 7s. 6d. 








ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at pd rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 40S. 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 


NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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